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THE BABE AND THE SKYSCRAPER 


HE CHILD of Bethlehem is the only 


true cause of human greatness. For 
He gives to all who receive Him, all who 
believe in His name and are born again of 
God (by Baptism), the power to become 
the sons and daughters of God. 


Bewildered minds, dazzled by the high- 
ness of buildings, the speed of jet planes, 
the razzle-dazzle of modern advertising, 
and the power of the atomic bomb, often 
forget what true greatness is. 


True greatness can never consist in mere 
size, for then the Empire State building 
would dwarf the Babe of Bethlehem; nor 
in mere physical power, or else a gorilla 
would be greater than a devout Christian; 
nor in mere political power, or Tiberius 
Caesar would have eclipsed the newborn 
King of peace. 


Nor does greatness consist in physical 
allure, or else Miss America would be 
greater than St. Jane de Chantal; nor in 
mere riches, for Mr. Money-Bags would 
then be greater than Francis of Assisi. 


But thanks te the King of Peace, our 
human greatness consists in being a child 
of God formed to His image and likeness, 
and living the very life of God by sanc- 
tifying grace. This, indeed, is part of the 
mystery of Christmas, that it has enriched 
the little people of the earth who believe 
in Christ. and has given to the world a 
right idea of the value of the individual 
man. 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 
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PEACE, 
as the angels said, 
is for men of good will. 
And nations, like men, 
will find peace only 
when they approach each other 
in a spirit of justice 
and charity. 


Foreign Policy 
For Peace 








BY MARTIN M. MCLAUGHLIN 


HICAGO has been called the 

world’s greatest convention 
city. During 1950, for instance, 
995,000 people spent a total of 
about $150,000,000 at 1,014 con- 
ventions in Chicago. Such meet- 
ings are of all kinds, from educa- 
tional associations to popcorn 
manufacturers; and reams of pub- 
licity appear in the public press - 
about them. 








One of the more significant, 
though less publicized, of this 
year’s gatherings was an impor- 
tant conference with an equally 
imposing name: the Emergency 
Conference on Our Responsibility 
for World Leadership. Sponsored 
by the American Association for 
the United Nations, it was held 
at the end of February. Ninety- 
one national organizations, labor 
unions, and religious and fraternal 
groups participated; one senator, 
two governors, and several other 
prominent public officials delivered 
addresses. 

The emergency which prompted 
the conference was the very justi- 
fiable fear that the then current 
“Great Debate? about foreign pol- 
icy might induce Americans to 
abandon other lands, reject the 
imperfect but hopeful United Na- 
tions, and withdraw into another 
isolationist shell as happened after 
the first World War. The con- 
ference’s sponsors felt that it was 
necessary to reaffirm dramatically 
the faith of the American people 
in international cooperation. 


The “Great Debate” was not 
resolved, and the Congress which 
created it has adjourned. But the 
implications remain, and the prob- 
lem of foreign policy is with us 
more intensely and more urgently 
than ever. This problem has a 
special dimension for Catholics in 
all walks of life. 


A foreign policy is the definite 


official way in which one country 
carries on external relations with 
all other countries. Peace among 
nations should be the goal of any 
foreign policy. 

Peace is a very good idea and 
a very old idea, but it is much 
maligned today, because it has 
been usurped and twisted by peo- 
ple who have very little under- 
standing of it and very little in 
common with it. Yet it is the only 
reasonable goal that a foreign pol- 
icy can have. 

Peace is both a positive and a 
negative thing. Negatively, it is 
the absence of war. Since war 
“strips man of his social nature” 
and causes him to exult “that 
thousands have been slain,” it is 
clear that a Christian foreign 
policy must aim at preventing 
war. 

But even more important, peace 
is a positive thing; it is not a 
denial, but an affirmation. The 
often repeated phrase of Saint 
Augustine, that “peace is the tran- 
quility of order,” has almost been 
robbed, by repetition, of its mean- 
ing. But it remains true, never- 
theless, that peace can never be 
come a reality until reasonable 
men formulate a policy that will 
guarantee a stable order among 
nations. 

The political statements of re 
cent popes have been much col 
cerned with peaceful political re 
lationships. Pope Pius XI took 
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as his motto: “The peace of 
Christ in the reign of Christ.” 
And from Leo XIII’s analyses of 
the relations between Church and 
State to Pius XII’s addresses on 
democracy, the theme has been 
the same: order, justice, peace. 


In our minds it is probably 
Pope Pius XII who is most clearly 
identified as the Pope of Peace. 
In his very first encyclical letter, 
Summi Pontificatus (October 20, 
1939), he spoke of certain errors 
which threaten peace, chief a- 
mong which “is the forgetfulness 
of that law of human solidarity 
and charity which is dictated and 
imposed by our common origin 
and by the equality of rational 
nature in all men, to whatever 
people they belong, and by the re- 
deeming Sacrifice offered by Jesus 
Christ on the altar of the Cross 
to His heavenly Father on behalf 
of sinful mankind.” 


For Pius XII this law of human 
solidarity and charity means that 
“individuals do not feel them- 
selves isolated units, like grains 
of sand, but united by. the very 
force of their nature and by their 
eternal destiny, into an organic, 
harmonious mutual relationship 
which varies with the changing 
of times... And the nations, de- 
spite a difference of development 
due to diverse conditions of life 
and of culture, are not destined 
to break the unity of the human 
Tace, but rather to enrich and 
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embellish it by the sharing of 
their own peculiar gifts.” 


The Pope speaks to us in ab- 
stract principles, but his wisdom 
serves as a valuable guide for 
practical decisions. When we come 
to the task of marking out a 
Christian foreign policy for the 
United States, we are dealing di- 
rectly with a practical question, 
where differences of opinion can 
be very pronounced and may be 
very legitimate. Such a policy 
cannot be found ready-made in 
Holy Scripture or in the pro- 
nouncements of the Holy Father. 
Yet it may be possible to draw 
from these pronouncements some 
inferences as to what sort of pol- 
icy would produce a Christian 
peace. 


At least ten points 
themselves: 


1. A Christian foreign policy 
cannot be based solely on the 
principle of national interest. To 
be sure, the interest of every na- 
tion is peace, world peace; and 
we feel that our country, strong, 
is a force for peace. But it is so 
easy to forget the final goal, peace 
among nations, when we selfishly 
place the interest of our own na- 
tion first. Pius XII states that 
“the Catholic doctrine on the State 
and civil society has always been 
based on the principle that, in 
keeping with the will of God, the 
nations form together a commun- 
ity with a common aim and com- 


present 








mon duties... The Christian will 
for peace is easily identified. Obe- 
dient to the divine precept of 
peace, it will never turn a ques- 
tion of national prestige or honor 
into an argument for war or even 
for a threat of war...” 


2. Isolationism, either personal or 
national, is ruled out. The world 
is too small and disordered for a 
partial peace to exist within it. 
“A convinced Christian,” says 
Pius XII, “cannot confine him- 
self within an easy and egoistical 
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‘isolationism’ when he witnesses 
the needs and the misery of his 
brothers; when pleas for help 
come to him from those in eco 
nomic distress; when he knows 
the aspirations of the working 
classes for more normal and just 
conditions of life; when he is 
aware of the abuses of an eco 
nomic system which puts money 
above social obligations; when he 
is not ignorant of the aberrations 
of an intransigent nationalism 
which denies or spurns the com- 
mon bonds linking the separate na- 
tions together, and imposing on 
each one of them many and varied 
duties toward the great family 
of nations...” 


3. “Globalism” is a word in low 
repute in many quarters. How- 
ever, we use it here with the 
meaning of support of the United 
Nations and of the idea of world 
government. Although the Holy 
Father does not endorse any spe 
cific type of world government, 
he told the delegates of the Fourth 
Congress of the World Movement 
for World Federal Government 
that their “movement dedicates 
itself to realizing an effective po 
litical organization of the world. 
Nothing is more in conformity 
with the traditional doctrine of 
the Church, nor better adapted 
to her teaching concerning legiti- 
mate or illegitimate war, especial 
ly in the present circumstances. 
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4. Closely allied to the fore- 
going is the obligation to resist 
aggression whenever and wherev- 
er it occurs: “A people threatened 
with an unjust aggression, al- 
ready its victim, may not remain 
passively indifferent, if it would 
think and act as befits Christians. 
All the more does the solidarity 
of the family of nations forbid 
others to behave as mere specta- 
tors, in an attitude of apathetic 
neutrality... (Some) goods are 
of such importance for society 
that it is perfectly lawful to de- 
fend them against aggression. 
Their defense is even an obliga- 
tion for the nations as a whole, 
who have a duty not to abandon 
a nation that is attacked...” 


5. The Pope feels that the na- 
tions should help each other eco- 
nomically in proportion to their 
ability to do so: “Nothing is so 
well suited to create the indis- 
pensable spiritual requirements of 
peace as help liberally given by 
state to state, by a people to a 
people, without regard to national 
boundaries, so that nations, lay- 
ing aside feelings of rivalry and 
of vengeance, restraining their 
craving for power and banishing 
the thought of privileged isola- 
tion, may learn from their own 
fortunes to understand, to toler- 
ate, and to help one another, and 
thus, upon the ruins of a civili- 
tation forgetful of the teachings 
of the Gospel, the Christian com- 
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monwealth may arise again, in 
which the law of love is supreme.” 


6. Disarmament: the Holy Fa- 
ther has often expressed his wish 
that nations would cooperate eco- 
nomically and socially so that arm- 
ament production would not be an 
overriding economic consideration 
(23% of our national budget, for 
example): “Nations must be lib- 
erated from the heavy slavery of 
the race for armaments and from 
the danger that material force, 
instead of serving to protect 
rights, become the tyrannical vio- 
lator of them.” 


7. Freedom of movement: Pius 
XII deplores the tendency of na- 
tions to exploit a more favored 
position and to refuse to share 
their own good fortune with other 
peoples: “Away with the barriers! 
Break down the _  barbed-wire 
fences! Let each people be free 
to know the life of other peoples; 
let that segregation of some coun- 
tries from the rest of the civi- 
lized world, so dangerous to the 
cause of peace, be abolished...” 
And again: “...instead of send- 
ing foodstuffs, at enormous ex- 
pense, to refugee groups crowded 
into the best place available, why 
not facilitate the emigration and 
immigration of families, directing 
them to countries where they will 
find more readily the food they 
need ?” 
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8. Peace on earth flows from 
the fulfillment of our duty to give 
glory to God; so the Angels sang 
the first Christmas night. A for- 
eign policy aimed at peace must 
give glory to God. “The real dan- 
ger to international, as well as 
national peace,” says His Holi- 
ness, “is the presence of men who 
are bereft of the Christian sense. 
..-.” Leaders must “allow them- 
selves to be penetrated always 
more and more by that spirit 
from which alone can arise life, 
authority, and obligation for the 
dead letter of articles in inter- 
national agreements, by that spir- 
it, namely, of intimate, acute re- 
sponsibility that measures and 
weighs human statutes according 
to the holy, unshakeable rules of 
Divine Law; by that hunger and 
thirst after. justice which is pro- 
claimed as a Beatitude in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount...” 


9. A foreign policy conceived in 
Christian terms has to be a posi- 
tive one, a policy for something, 
for peace. A merely negative pol- 
icy of opposition to another nation 
which happens to be dominating 
world affairs is not simply insuf- 
ficient; it is actually imprudent. 
In the struggle for peace, as in 
other spheres, a good offense (but 
not necessarily in the military 
sense) is the best defense. The 
defensive approach is a defeatist 
approach. 


10. It may not be going too far 
afield to point out that foreign 
policy is inescapably linked with 
domestic policy. Peace is the fruit 
of justice, and injustice within a 
nation cannot produce peace out- 
side. It is not a minor matter 
that the Cicero riot was headlined 
in Singapore and Calcutta news- 
papers. To many people, in what 
Chesterton called “the colored 
lands,” the idol of American de 
mocracy has a hollow voice and 
feet of clay. There is a wide dis- 
parity between our preaching and 
our practice; and hypocrisy, in 
individual or nation, is a despic- 
able sin, for which Our Lord re- 
served His harshest words. 


It is an ironic commentary on 
our decade that the word “peace” 
seems to have fallen out of favor. 
The peacemaker has become sub- 
versive. When negotiations began 
in Korea in June, 1951, for ex- 
ample, the Wall Street Journal 
spoke of a “peace scare.” And yet 
Popes prefer to be known as men 
of peace. The priest at Mass, 
standing in the place of Christ, 
asks daily that “the peace of the 
Lord be always with you,” and 
often prays to “the author and 
maker of peace” that “our times 
by Thy protection may be peace 
ful.” The Beatitude remains, 
too... “Blessed are the peace 
makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 
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Catholics have been seriously 
remiss in furthering the desires 
of all men for peace through inter- 
national understanding and activ- 
ity. In too many instances the 
serious and sincere, though stum- 
bling, progress of men of good 
will has been hindered or even 
thwarted by our narrow, paro- 
chial, nationalist opposition. After 
all, the business of world organi- 
zation is not a new idea—even 
for modern times: it has been 
in the minds and the writings and 
on the lips of saints, scholars, 
theologians, and popes through all 
the ages of the Church’s history. 


What is needed is a rebirth of 
the spirit of Christian love in the 
hearts of men. Yet in spite of the 
weaknesses and shortcomings of 
such human efforts as the United 
Nations, they represent the best 
concrete hope for putting this 
spirit into practice and bringing 
peace and order to the world. The 
aspiration, the aim, of the United 
Nations is part of our Christian 
heritage. We should rediscover it. 
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Good for you 


Good for us 
Good for you 
Good for us 


Good for them 


...no, it’s not a printing 
mistake or a new popular 
song. We're just reminding 
you that a subscription to 
the Grail is a Christmas gift 
that works 3 ways. 


1°IT'S CONVENIENT 
FOR YOU: just fill out the 
gift order blank in the mid- 
dle of this magazine and 
drop It in the mail box. 


2 © Your friends will be re- 
ceiving your gift for 12 
months. 


3 © It will give us a chance 
to reach more people with 
Christian ideas and ideals. 
Use the special gift subscrip- 
tion blank In the middle of 
this issue. 











GILBERT S. OHLMANN 


HRISTMAS is the 
season for retell- 
ing old legends. 
There are many 
of these stories, 
and their origins 
are lost in the 
distant past. 
History can be 
vague, and facts frequently merge 
with legendary fiction in the story 
of early peoples. Nevertheless, the 
fact that the legends have lasted 
from early times to the present day 
should make us respect the circum- 
stances which fostered them. 





Zi WE wD 
Glastonbury Chorn 





Many of us recall the legend of 
the Christmas tree, the story of 
Saint Boniface who skillfully con- 
verted the pagan Germanic people 
from their heathen fear and worship 
of the oak tree to a love of the 
little evergreen fir tree as a sym- 
bol of the ever-present love of Christ. 
Saint Boniface was an Anglo-Saxon 
missionary who crossed the North 
Sea to bring the Word of God to 
the German people. His people had 
been taught Christianity by the Cel- 
tic natives of southern England 
whose land they overran. In the 
marsh lands of Britain these Celts 
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d nurtured from Roman times a 
hristian community which, it was 
id, had been established by Saint 
pseph of Arimathea and his eleven 
pmpanions who had been sent to the 
ritish people by Saint Philip the 
postle. 


It is these same Celtic people and 
eir descendants who have given 
another legend of a Christmas 
fee—a story just as beautiful as 
hat of Saint Boniface and the Tan- 
baum, the legend of the Holy 
Thorn of Glastonbury. Every school 
oy will recall the English poet 
'Tennyson’s “Holy Grail” and may 
‘even remember the references to 
“ ...Glastonbury, where the winter 
thorn blossoms at Christmas, mind- 
ful of our Lord.” 


The legend of the Holy Thorn 
of Glastonbury Abbey in England 
nN is very simple and brief. When 
Joseph of Arimathea and his eleven 
disciples came to Britain, so the 
legend goes, they rested at last on 
Wearyall Hill. The holy man took 
c his staff, which had supported him 
on his journey, and stuck it into 
com | the fertile soil of Somersetshire as 
= a sign that he had reached his des- 
< tination. Immediately the wood took 
Toot, came to life and sprouted, and 
i: then burst forth in blossom. It was 
the Eve of Christmas, and Joseph 
ai and his little band built a wattle 
" to hut of wood and clay and dedicated 
had it to Mary and her Child as the 
Cel first chapel in England. That was 
in 63 A.D. 
land 
the In the early history of Glaston- 
‘elts bury, legend merges with fact. Ac- 
“aie cording to the legend the original 
DECEMBER, 19651 





band of twelve never diminished; 
when one died, someone always ap- 
peared out of nowhere to take his 
place. When Saint Patrick visited 
Glastonbury almost four centuries 
later, he found there twelve hermits 
serving the little wattle church of 
Saint Mary. At the insistence of 
Saint Patrick the twelve hermits 
agreed to live together in a monastic 
community and he became their ab- 
bot. Thus was a flourishing founda- 
tion made, and Glastonbury Abbey 
became a strong center of British 
Christianity when the Saxons and 
Danes invaded the country in later 
centuries. And so it remained, with 
magnificent stone buildings replacing 
the original wattle church, which 
burned in 1184, until the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries under Henry 
VIII and the final destruction under 
Cromwell and the Puritans. 


During the centuries of its exist- 
ence, many names and many events 
are associated with Glastonbury Ab- 
bey. King Arthur of Cornwall, 
whose Knights of the Round Table 
are familiar to every reader of liter- 
ature, was supposedly buried there. 
Saint Dunstan, a great Abbot of 
Glastonbury and an influential Eng- 
lishman, perfected the observance of 
the Benedictine Rule in his commun- 
ity so that the Abbey became the 
model for English monasteries 
through the centuries. And even to- 
day the visitor to Glastonbury Abbey 
may see the red-running waters of 
the Holy Well. Chemists say it flows 
from an iron deposit but legend 
says that it springs from Chalice 
Hill where Saint Joseph of Arima- 
thea buried the Holy Grail, the Cup 








of the Last Supper. But the best 
known feature of Glastonbury is 
the tree that is known as the Holy 
Thorn. 

The Holy Thorn of Glastonbury 
Abbey is a hawthorn tree of a unique 
species. The tree that is held in 
reverence today is a descendant of 
the gnarled and ancient tree that 
stood on Wearyall Hill where Jo- 
seph’s staff first bloomed. The origi- 
nal tree, so legend says, stood there 
until 16538, when Puritan soldiers 
cut it down in their iconoclastic zeal 
to remove all vestiges and symbols 
of the old faith. 


One cannot date the beginning of 
this legend, but it was known long 
before the destruction of the Abbey. 
This is attested by the fact that the 
very person who carried out Crom- 
well’s orders to destroy the old mon- 
astery, his “visitor,” Dr. Layton, 
gives written testimony of the mar- 
velous story of the Holy Thorn. In 
his report to Cromwell, Dr. Layton 
refers to enclosed specimen blos- 
soms of the Holy Thorn which he 
identifies as the tree “that on Chris- 
ten Mass Even, at the very hour 
when Christ was born, will spring 
and burgeon and bear blossoms.” 

This particular species of haw- 
thorn tree is native to Somesetshire 
and was found originally only at 
Glastonbury. Uniike other species 
of hawthorn, this tree is charac- 
terized by two periods of flowering, 
one in late December and the normal 
blossoming in May. There are other 
unusual characteristics. Cuttings 
from the original tree had been plant- 
ed by the faithful and many still 
grow in the countryside surrounding 
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Glastonbury. These put forth blos- 
soms at Christmastime, but the flow- 
ers are smaller than those of May 
and do not produce haws. Stranger 
still, the plants grown from the haws 
produced by the May blossoms do 
not retain the characteristics of the 
parent stem; that is, they do not 
bloom at Christmas. The Christmas- 
flowering Glastonbury thorn can be 
propagated only by grafting from 
the original wood, and today speci- 
mens of this unusual tree can be 
found in the immediate vicinity of 
the Abbey. 

It is tempting to follow the liter- 
ary fashion of the Middle Ages and 
read an allegory in the account of 
the Holy Thorn. The tender beauty 
and unique sterility of the Christ- 
mas blossoms suggest the Divine 
Babe and the immaculate purity of 
Mary. But more fascinating is the 
fact that the May blossoms, while 
producing haws, are incapable of 
passing on the singular quality of 
the original tree. In the fact that 
only grafts from the parent stem 
retain the original chracteristics we 
find a reflection of the unity of 
Christ’s Church. Those who dare 
to hack at the Mystical Body of 
Christ might profit by a consider- 
ation of the futile efforts of Crom- 
well’s Puritan pillagers. 


The antiquity of this legend about 
another kind of Christmas tree is 
as certain and heartwarming as the 
fact that once again, during this 
holy season of Christ’s birth, the 
good folk of Glastonbury will con- 
fidently await the blossoming of their 
Holy Thorn on “Christen Mass 
Even.” 
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N THE MIDDLE of the nineteenth 
irate tuberculosis was the 
Number One killer of mankind. 
Einar Holboell of Denmark, hav- 
ing seen the scourge strike down 
loved ones, became interested in 
raising funds to treat victims. He 
struck upon the idea of having 
a roll of pledge cards printed, 
which he offered for sale at a low 
price during the Christmas sea- 
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STAMP ing out 


(DISEASE 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT 


Until well past the Christmas Sea- 
son, many of the letters and pack- 
ages you receive will have Christ- 
mas Tuberculosis seals on them. 
This is the story of how they orig- 
inated. 


son. All the money he received he 
turned over to doctors for re- 
search in conquering tuberculosis. 

Year after year, at heavy per- 
sonal expense, Holboell had these 
pledge cards printed. Their sale 
was purely local. Sometimes they 
barely sold enough to cover the 
cost of printing. But Holboell 
continued with the work. 

In 1907, Jacob A. Riis, an im- 
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migrant who later became famous 
as a writer and patriot, wrote an 
article for the Outlook Magazine, 
in which he said: 


“Nothing in all the world is 
better proved than that tubercu- 
losis is a preventable disease and 
therefore needless. Yet it goes on, 
year after year, killing an army 
of 150,000 persons and desolating 
countless homes in which half 
a million men and women are 
wearily dragging themselves to 
graves dug by this single enemy. 
Perhaps I feel strongly about it, 
and no wonder—it killed six of 
my brothers. That was.in the 
days when there was no help for 
it. There is, now!” 


Jacob Riis went on to tell of 
the great work being done by 
Einar Holboell in Denmark. He 
suggested that a similar plan could 
be adopted in America. 


Among those who read and a- 
greed with the article by Riis 
was Emily Bissell. She was a 
member of the editorial staff of 
the magazine in which the article 
had appeared. She was also Secre- 
tary of the Delaware Branch of 
the Red Cross. 


Two years before, in 1905, Emi- 
ly Bissell’s cousin, Dr. Joseph 
P. Wales, and four other Wilming- 
ton physicians had started a small 
sanatorium in the woods near the 
Brandywine Creek, Delaware. 
Funds to continue the doctor’s 
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work were nearly exhausted in 
1907. Shortly after the appear- 
ance of Jacob Riis’s article, Dr. 
Wales approached Emily Bissell: 


“We have to have a loan of 
three hundred dollars to keep the 
sanatorium going,” Dr. Wales 
said. 


Emily Bissell was about to de- 
clare that she had no such sum 
of money, when her eyes fell on 
the magazine lying on her desk. 
She remembered how Riis had 
told of the work Einar Holboell 
was doing in Denmark. She asked 
herself, why can’t the same thing 
be done in this country? 


“Maybe we can raise the mon- 
ey,” she told Dr. Wales. 


Emily Bissell had 50,000 
Christmas Seals printed in No- 
vember of 1907. She planned to 
sell them for a penny each. At 
the end of the month she had 
over half of them left. In despera- 
tion she went to the Sunday editor 
of the Northern American news- 
paper and pleaded for his aid. 


“Tuberculosis and Christmas 
don’t mix,” he told her. “People 
don’t want to be reminded of un- 
pleasant things during the Christ- 
mas season.” 

Undaunted, Emily Bissell went 
to newspaper after newspaper ask- 
ing for support. She was turned 
down again and again. Finally, 
ironically, it was the same paper 
that originally turned her down 
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that decided to aid her in the 
middle of December, 1907. With 
the backing of this paper, the 
entire 50,000 stamps were sold. 
Stories of Emily Bissell’s work 
were picked up by other papers. 
The idea spread like wildfire. The 
next year the demand for Christ- 
mas Seals exceeded the supply 
and the work continued to grow. 
Today, Emily Bissell and Einar 
Holboell are almost forgotten by 
the general public. The work they 
began, however, goes on. Income 


from the sale of Christmas Seals 
is more than $5,000,000 each year. 
Tuberculosis has consequently 
been reduced as a cause of death 
from an average of almost 200 
persons per 100,000 population, to 
less than 40. 

The bright little Christmas 
Seals, known the ‘world over now, 
are testimony to the faith and 
hope of Emily Bissell and Einar 
Holboell, two humanitarians who 
helped in relieving the misery of 
countless thousands. 
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OPERATION SURVIVAL 


ATHOLIC MAGAZINES seldom 
fail in America—that is, if 
they are financed and backed up 
by a religious organization. 
Independent and unofficial Cath- 
olic periodicals, however, are of- 
ten embarrassed, due to rising 
costs and a decreasing reading 
public (picture magazines, movies 
and TV are so easily digested). 
It is no mystery, therefore, why 
bankruptcy is snapping at the 
flank of one of our foremost inde- 
pendent Catholic periodicals, the 
COM MONWEAL. 
Written by laymen, financed by 


subscription, advertising and 
goodwill, it publishes its views 
for their own sake 

A periodical which persuasive- 
ly interprets the happenings of 
the day in the light of Christian 
tradition performs a public ser- 
vice. When it discusses the prob- 
lems of the day in the language 
of the day, and emphasizes the 
social ideals which are common 
to men of many faiths, it is con- 
tributing to the rebuilding of an 
atomized and secularized society. 

COMMONWEAL does all that. It 
deserves our support. 
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Gregory DeWit, O.S.B. 


He came unto His own; and His own received Him not. 
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A coroner's report doesn’t tell 
the whole story. Casually tucked 
away among a host of other trag- 
edies in the official records of Chi- 
tago is only a brief entry on the 
violent death of Raymond Thill. 


AYMOND THILL was found dead. 
An enterprising Associated 
Press reporter started asking 
questions. A hint here, a fact 
there, and gradually the life and 
death of Raymond Thill could be 
teld for the tragedy it actually 
was. 
“According to the testimony of 
friends and neighbors, Thill was 


















































By C. Q. Mattingly 


an ordinary, happy-go-lucky little 
man, with a wife, Margaret, 38, 
four sons and two daughters, 
ranging in age from 12 to 1. 
One day, less than nine months 
before Thill’s death, men from 
the sheriff’s office evicted the 
Thills from the home they had 
rented in Rogers Park, on the 
North Side, and piled their furni- 
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ture and belongings on the side- 
walk. For two days it stood there 
soaking up rain, while Thill 
searched desperately for another 
home. Finally, he had it hauled 
away for storage. 

In time, he found a one-room 
flat. To it he took his wife and 
their youngest son. Two boys and 
two girls were sent to a children’s 
home. The eldest son went to the 
country to live with relatives. 


Throughout the summer, Thill 
worked part time for a van com- 
pany. After hours, he climbed 
apartment house stairs and inter- 
viewed owners and owners’ agents. 

“Six children!” they’d exclaim, 
and then the door would slam in 
his face. 

When school began in Septem- 
ber, the eldest son returned to 
Chicago. The father moved out 
of the flat to make room for the 
boy; each night he went over to 
the storage company and slept in 
a parked van. 

Late in September, the chil- 
dren’s home notified him that, un- 
less he found a place for his two 
sons and daughters by mid-Octo- 
ber, the home would be forced to 
go to court and have them decreed 
abandoned. 

Raymond Thill looked all the 
harder for living quarters. But 
it was no use. Always the an- 
swer was: “Six children?. . Sorry, 
there’s nothing vacant right now.” 

His friends and neighbors were 
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as cold and impersonal as the 

coroner’s report, which tells the 

rest of the story: 
Raymond Thill, 41, of 6911 
Ravenswood Ave. Hanging. 
Found in moving van of De- 
von Storage Co., at rear of 
7126 N. Clark St. by Rogers 
Park police.” 


the Josephinum Review 
* * * + * 


The tragedy here is not alone 
that of Raymond Thill and his 
family. There’s another side to 
the tragedy—the people who 
walked past a rain-soaked pile of 
furniture and household belong- 
ings without being moved to in- 
quiry, to pity, or to action. It 
is a tragedy of callous landlords 
and commercial real-estate own- 
ers. The case of Raymond Thill 
is not specifically a Chicago trag- 
edy. It’s an American tragedy. 


NO VACANCIES for Raymond 
Thill is provokingly similar to 
NO ROOM IN THE INN, which was 
slammed in the face of the Holy 
Family. There were no rooms for 
Raymond Thill because of his six 
children. There was no room for 
St. Joseph and the Virgin Mary 
because of the unborn Christ 
Child. 

The friends and neighbors of 
Raymond Thill failed to see Christ 
in him. What they saw was @& 
dethroned and bewildered man 
with a pack of kids and a stack 
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of messy, soaked belongings. The 
urbanites of Bethlehem saw a 
rough looking traveler and a preg- 
nant woman. 


If the story of Bethlehem stirs 
us to resentment against the inn- 
keepers of that village, then who 
is to be blamed, who is to be 
pointed at for the countless Ray- 
mond Thill tragedies throughout 
this country? 


Who waves a threatening fin- 
ger, for instance, at the lament- 
able business called “wet-back” 
slavery? Thousands of Mexicans 
were illegally brought across the 
Rio Grande and into Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California’s 
Imperial Valley. They were 
brought over and enslaved with 
the promise of better pay, and 
chained to the orchards and farms 
of our West and Southwest by 
the threat of deportation for il- 
legal entry. 

How many Americans reared up 
in just anger at the Cicero scandal, 
where a negro family tried to 
move into an all-white neighbor- 
hood, because there was NO ROOM 
in the crowded ghettos of Chicago? 
Who does anything about the ex- 
orbitant housing costs of the out- 
houses-called-quarters surround- 
ing our army camps and atomic 
energy plants? Around areas high- 
ly industrialized because of the 
recent war? In these cases of 
high-cost squeeze, the guilty 
greedy are plainly capitalizing on 
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the old Bethlehem story : NO ROOM. 
It is the story of Raymond Thill 
repeated several thousand times, 
and with encore. 


Where are the Christians who 
should be resentful of the desper- 
ately poor housing and high rents 
of those caught in the dilemma 
of making a home and working for 
a living? The man with a large 
family finds himself pinched be- 
tween the contradictions and para- 
doxes of our so-called prosperity. 
Where there’s work there’s no 
housing—for him. Where there’s 
housing, there are also exorbitant 
rent costs and the insecurity of 
payment buying. Rent is so high 
that a worker either has to buy 
a home or see his family starve. 
Current wages hardly cover both 
rent and family living expenses. 
Often enough a wage raise merely 
provides grounds for a hike in 
rent and a higher cost of necessi- 
ties. Since his labor unions have 
geared their wage demands to the 
cost of living, higher costs mean 
another wage hike. 


A family needs a home, not a 
house. Raymond Thill, in looking 
for a home, lost his family. He 
found a house—but he no longer 
had his family. Then he lost both 
house and family. Is it any wonder 
that he lost his senses? 

There are many robbers, priests 
and Levites involved in the hang- 
ing of Raymond Thill. But where 
were the good Samaritans? “Lord, 
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when did we see thee hungry, or 
thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister to thee?” “Amen, I say 
to you, as long as you did not do 
it for one of these least ones, you 
did not do it for me.” 

The story of Bethlehem is more 
than a _ legend—it’s happening 
every day. The case of Raymond 





Thill is more than a tragedy: for 
the crimes and attitudes which 
permitted it increase and multi- 
ply. Certainly in America today 
there are too many innkeepers of 
Bethlehem, too many who fatten 
and grow greedy because there 
is NO ROOM, too many who hang 
NO VACANCIES in the face of home- 
less families. 





Why so morbid? 


That will be some reader’s re- 
action to our December issue. On 
page 15 there’s a picture of a 
suicide. On page 14 there is a 
very sad looking Madonna with a 
drooping Child in her arms. Be- 
sides, there’s that vulgar story a- 
bout a pagan office party. 


Well, here’s the way we look 
at it. Christmas has two sides. 
One is God’s, the other man’s. No 
reasonable person can fail to re- 
joice when he thinks about the 
fact that the Son of God came 
down from heaven to share our 
poor human existence so that we 
might one day share the glory of 
His divine life. 
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But, let’s face the facts. Man's 
side of Christmas leaves much to 
be desired. Millions of our fellow 
men misunderstand or completely 
reject the gift that God gave us 
at Bethlehem. That’s why so much 
of the Christmas gaiety sounds 
hollow. Once again the birthday 
of the Prince of Peace finds the 
whole world girding itself for war. 
The King of love finds hatred and 
injustice in the hearts of men. 
He sees the day of His sacred 
birth turned into an occasion for 
debauchery and sin. 

In this issue we have tried to 
show both sides of Christmas. The 
beauty of God’s side should be all 
the more resplendent by contrast 
with the ugly shallowness of 
man’s. 
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IN DEFENSE OF POETRY 


An editorial from the Quincy College publication, TOKEN 


eannot understand good 
poetry with a single passive 
reading. If we expect a poem to 
enter into us and produce some great 
emotional or intellectual experience 
of its own power, if we feel that 
with a mere reading of the poem 
our part of the job is ended, we are 
mistaken. Good poetry is too much 
an intellectual challenge to be ap- 
preciated so easily. And poetry has 
every right to be considered an in- 
tellectual challenge. 

We have been speaking of “a 
good poem.” Perhaps some idea as 
to what we consider a good poem 
is in order. If our explanation is 
successful, perhaps it will clarify the 
question, “Why is a good poem diffi- 
cult to understand: why must it 
necessarily seem obscure.” 


First, just what does a good poem 
communicate? If a poem only com- 
municates an idea or a thought, we 
have mere verse. A good poem com- 
municates much more that an idea 
or a thought. It communicates some- 
thing which cannot be found by 
looking to the obvious meanings of 
the words alone, or to the meter, 
or to the rhyme. The poem attempts 
to convey, over and above the mere 
idea, attitudes, feelings, emotions, 
interpretations. And the degree to 
which the poem is successful in con- 
veying these things will determine 
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its value as a poem. It doesn’t take 
much imagination to see that this 
type of communication is much more 
difficult and intricate than the com- 
munication of cold facts. A good 
poem cannot be produced only, as 
can a book report or a research 
paper, by the correct placing of 
words in a sentence. Nor can the 
mere addition of meter and rhyme 
produce a good poem. 

Moreover, a poem cannot be con- 
sidered a collection of unrelated po- 
etic elements—rhyme, meter, poetic 
subject, and poetic diction. The man- 
ner in which these elements are 
combined—the working together, the 
reacting upon one another, the inter- 
mingling to produce the effect the 
poet wishes, and the communicating 
of his feelings toward his subject— 
makes a good poem. Everything 
about a good poem is essential to 
its effect. Everything in it is there 
for a specific purpose, and it is up 
to us to extract—in totality—every- 
thing from it if we are to gain on 
appreciation for the poem. 

We believe the cause of the diffi- 
culty in understanding poetry does 
not lie within the poetry itself. Ra- 
ther the blame lies in our present- 
day attitudes toward both enter- 
tainment and learning, for they are, 
in the respect that concerns us here, 
the same. Our trouble is that we do 
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Wood engraving by Donald Waipoie, 0.5.8. | 


not want to put out any intellectual 
effort. In our recreational reading 
we like to ‘sit back, just as in a 
motion picture theatre, and without 
any effort on our part receive a 
stimulant from our book. It is the 
same with our text books, and it is 
the same even in the classroom. We 
have come to expect as our due 
that we may just sit and absorb 
knowledge. The funny part of it 
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is that we are getting away with 
this passiveness more and more 
every day. This lazy attitude e 
plains our difficulty in understanding 
poetry. We refuse to offer the mer 
tal exertion which poetry demands. 
If we are going to appreciate poetry 
we had better meet her on her terms; 
she won’t meet us on ours. 

The entire responsibility for the 
decline of the popularity of poetry, 
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Abound, He does, in all our rooms, 

And strives with whisperings and smiles, 
And light-full drops of rain, 

And scents most ravishing 

To wake us. Wake us 

From this somnolence, mortality, 

This dream, this time. 

So easy now the step: 

Good Word of Love was spake 

Within the Pleasure-Dome most wonderful— 


A thunderclap, 
A violin, 

A snowflake. 
And now 


Eternity’s contiguous 


With time. 


And He fills all our grass houses 

Till they burst apart, 

And we crouch naked 

In the corner that went with the strewn grass. 
There are no holes for they are rooted up; 
No trees, for they lie slain; 


Just nakedness; 
Embrace. 


John Stanley 





and to a degree the decline of the 
popularity of the other arts, cannot 
be laid on the individual reader how- 
ever. Much, maybe even most, of 
it must go to our modern industrial 
society. In our day most people 
seem to feel they have no time for 
art or culture. The birth of the 
short-story and its phenomenal rise 
in popularity over the novel in Amer- 
ica is evidence of the result of this 
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lack of time of the people. It is 
indeed a pity that business, and all 
that goes with the industrial era, 
should occupy our minds so fully 
as to almost completely exclude art 
and culture. If we feel it a shame 
that in our society there is little 
interest in the reading and enjoying 
of poetry, it is nothing short of a 
tragedy that in it there is little in- 
spiration to write poetry, 











Perhaps the grossest traves- 
ty on the spiritual joy that 
Christmas should mean is the 
“office party"’—sometimes held 
in homes and taverns too— 
which disguises drunkenness, 
vulgarity and even lewdness as 
legitimate Christmas jollifica- 
tion. —Pageant 











AT, LAZY FLAKES of snow 

drifted around the old man 
and the young man. They went 
past the solar store windows, 
glancing at the displays of cribs 
and merchandise. 

“All this religion tied up with 
Christmas,” said the old man. 
“We didn’t always have such non- 
sense. We used to have some fun.” 

“These days aren’t so bad,” an- 
swered the young man. 

“We used to really celebrate 
Christmas. I remember one office 
party—Sure, we used to have a 
time, back before the atom wars 
when everybody got so damned 
holy. But this one party, let me 
tell you about it—it was back 
in the nineteen fifties. I was just 





OFFICE PARTY 


by Jim Cunningham 


a young kid office boy... 

“Two weeks before the party, 
the girls decided something new 
should be tried. A lively girl 
named Helen threw it right up 
to Mr. Marsh, the bookkeeper. 

“ ‘Al,’ she said, ‘the girls have 
been planning the party long e 
nough. Time you fellows used your 
noodles. You’re always being 
bright ones with jokes, you gotta 
figure out the entertainment. We 
get the eats, but you guys do the 
entertainin’.’ 

“Mr. Marsh agreed he’d talk 
it over with the rest of the men 
but wasn’t sure they’d take the 
job. 

“*You women always do fine at 
it,’ he told Helen. 

“‘Cripes,’ she said. ‘We had 
grab bag eight years in a row. 
Ain’t that enough? Give us some 
of your funny stuff, Al.’ 

“When Mr. Marsh told Harry 
Ash, Bill Fink, Reck Gassner, 
Dudley Nichols and even Old 
Murphy in the shipping room, 
they weren’t very enthusiastic. 
But Harry Ash said, ‘What the 
hell? We can think of something. 

“And Mr. Marsh asked what. 
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“They thought about it for a 
few days and then got together. 
Dudley Nichols, who was a sales 
correspondent, suggested they 
have a play about hillbillies. They 
asked Dudley what hillbillies had 
to do with Christmas, and he 
hollered, ‘Well, there’s a lot of 
drinkin’ at Christmas and hill- 
billies always have a jug of corn 
moonshine around.’ 

“Nobody liked the idea except 
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Old Murphy, who said he’d be in 
the play if they’d make sure his 
jug was full. Finally they couldn’t 
think up anything else and de- 
cided to do the play if Dudley 
would write it. 

“He wrote one and even went 
up to Mr. Peak who wore spats 
and owned the Company. Dudley 
asked him to be in the play. Sales 
were running high and Mr. Peak 
was catching the holiday spirit. 








He said, ‘Dammit, count me in, 
Nichols.’ 


“Nobody told Mr. Peak, until 
the party the day before Christ- 
mas, that everybody in the play 
was going to be barefooted. All 
the men got him well oiled be- 
forehand by pouring triple jiggers 
of whiskey in his highballs. 


“Mr. Peak put up quite a battle 
when they started taking off his 
spats, but Dudley gave him an- 
other drink and told him to be 
a sport and do it for the good of 
the Company; and they finally 
got him de-spatted. He didn’t ob- 
ject about the shoes and even took 
the socks off himself. 


“The play was a success right 
from the start because the girls 
started giggling soon as they saw 
the bare feet and they laughed 
all the way through it. They 
laughed even when Mr. Peak 
banged his big toe on an old log 
Dudley had dragged in for a prop. 


“The play was something about 
four jug-toting Tennessee back- 
woodsmen and their encounter 
with a skinny Santa Claus who 
wanted them to come work for 
him, since he was all worn out 
and help was scarce. It ended up 
with Santa saying hell, he’d take 
the year off; and then he sat 
down on the log and took a jug- 
full himself. 


“Not a particularly brilliant 
production, but what with the 


audience and players full of whis- 
key and all the naked toes it wag 
a wham-bang success. 


“About an hour after the play 
was over and the party still going 
big and the feet still bare, one of 
the girls noticed Mr. Peak’s toe 
getting redder and bigger than it 
should be and he said yes, it was 
beginning to hurt like hell. Dud 
ley took all the blame. 


“*Tt’s ’count of that nasty old 
log,’ Dudley slobbered. ‘Give us 
some help, Harry. We'll take 
Peaky to the hospital.’ 

“The three of them started out, 
but two of the girls made them 
put on their shoes—except Mr. 
Peak, who couldn’t get a shoe on 
the foot that was swollen; s0 
one of the girls just put a spat 
over his sock. 

“Mr. Peak was gone from the 
office for a whole week with his 
broken toe. When he came back 
he had crutches and was awful 
cranky. But he never said any- 
thing to Dudley or Harry or any- 
body else about the toe. That 
same day the insurance adjustor 
came in. 

“Seems soon as Mr. Peak had 
got sobered up in the hospital 
he had called the insurance agent 
who handled the Peak Company 
accident policy and told them he 
wanted compensation. This ad 
justor they sent was real young, 
kind of a pale guy and very seri- 
ous. 
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“‘*Where did the accident hap- 
pen?’ was the first thing he asked 
when he got into Mr. Peak’s pri- 
vate office. 

“‘*Right out in the main office,’ 
barked Mr. Peak, who thought 
the claim should be paid without 
questions. 

“What date?’ 

“‘December 24, dammit!’ 

“‘Was it during regular office 
hours?’ 

“ ‘Certainly. Happened right in 
the middle of the afternoon.’ 

“Any witnesses?’ 

“‘*Hell, the whole office force 
was there—and even the old man 
from the shipping room.’ 

“What was it fell on your 
foot ?’ 

“ ‘Nothing fell on my foot, dam- 
mit! I banged my toe.’ 

“‘What could you have possi- 
bly banged your toe against that 
would cut through your shoes?’ 

“By this time the exasperated 
Mr. Peak was standing up sweat- 
ing. 

“*Young man, there’s no reason 
I have to go through all this 
rude questioning. My Company 
has had this policy in force for 
years, paid in hundreds of dollars 
in premiums and—’ 

“‘Well, Mr. Peak, we have to 
have all the facts—’ 

“Damn the facts—’ 

“*They’re really quite necessary 
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now if you could tell me what 
it was you banged your foot a- 
gainst.’ 

“Tt was a log.’ 

“ ‘A—log ?’ 

“*A little thing we had around 
for Christmas—you know, one of 
those yule logs.’ 

“*And you tripped over this 
log and—no, I really don’t see, 
Mr. Peak.’ 

“Damn it! I was barefooted!’ 


“*You mean you didn’t have any 
shoes on?’ 

“ ‘Never mind, young man. You 
get the hell back to your outfit 
and send me a check—’ 

“*All right, Mr. Peak. I’ll make 
my report, but this is the most 
unusual—’ 

“*Good bye, dammit.’ 

“Dudley and Harry and the rest 
had a hard time holding back the 
guffaws when the adjustor came 
out of Mr. Peak’s office looking 
bewildered. But when Mr. Peak 
came hobbling out they all looked 
tense and went back to work. 

“After that the Christmas par- 
ties weren’t quite so much fun, 
and the girls started having grab 
bag again.” 

“But I’ll never forget that hill- 
billy party.” The old man waved 
at the flakes falling in front of 
his face. “Wasn’t it a riot?” 

‘You might call it that,” said 
the young man. 
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Joan found out in one nightmarish evening what 
every woman should know... . 
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SECOND CHANCE | 


WAS DRIVING along with careless 

speed, grateful for the sting of 
cold wind upon my face, rejoicing 
in the freedom of the machine 
breaking its way so easily against 
the bitter wind. Yet, half angry 
that I’d had to leave the meeting 
so early, I felt the excitement of 
my career being replaced by the 
claims of marriage. 

Alex would be waiting for 
me—unsuspicious Alex, glancing 
through the paper, eying the clock. 
Patient Alex, who stayed the same 
plodding, good-humoring husband, 
unmindful of the change in me. 

I’d told the girls, “I can get 
away easily to go to New York 
with you this weekend. And while 


I’m there, who knows, I might. 


even sign that Hollwood contract.” 


They smiled at that. These 
sleek, professional women who 
signed the very best contracts they 
could get without thought of any- 
one else. 
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By Beatrice Wilson 


I felt a savage fear at their 
amusement and I looked at them 
sharply. “Would that surprise 
you?” 

They looked over my head at 
each other and some of them 
laughed aloud. There was no time 
for discussion. There was never 
time. 


Tonight I’d tell Alex, I decided 
suddenly. Make a clean break. I 
should have told him long ago, 
when living on the farm first be- 
came unbearable. 


Alex would let me go. I couldn’t 
picture him defiant or angry or 
fighting to hold me. Hurt? Yes, 
he’d be hurt. He’d have to strug- 
gle to believe I really meant to 
break the vows I’d taken. The 
knowledge of that fact made me 
deeply ashamed. No, it couldn’t be 
tonight. There’d be questions and 
answers and explaining. I’d wait 
until I got back from New York 
with the Hollywood contract se- 
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cure in my grip. 

Suddenly I was angry that Alex 
was so humble, kneeling to pray 
and offering up each new failure 
that was his, accepting everything, 
saying always, “Thy Will be 
done.” I shrugged impatiently. 
Couldn’t he see how I’d changed? 
Question it? Demand explanation? 
Why did he act so complacently, 
the same happy creature content 
to let me come and go, idle or 
busy, accepting the slightest ex- 
cuse I offered to be away from 
home? Was he so sure of me? 
Or, was it he no longer felt the 
need to have me near? That sim- 
ply couldn’t be! Alex loved me! 

I drove even faster. Dinner 
would be late and Mrs. Myers 
furious. But I’d explained, when 
I hired her, that a writer must 
be free and meals would have to 
be irregular. 

The house was lighted brightly, 
and as I entered I could hear the 
crackle of wood in the fireplace 
and smell its delightful odor blend- 
ing with the smell of homemade 
bread and roast meat. 

“Alex!” I called, and while I 
waited for his answer from some- 
where upstairs I unconsciously ad- 
mired the charm and taste of our 
living room: books, lights, fire; 
huge chairs, designed for comfort, 
yet gay in their new slip covers; 
television set, the picture of the 
darkening sky through the triple 
windows. With idle movements 





I ran my hands over the ivory 
keys of the piano and then sat 
down to play a lovely melody, 
knowing it would carry upstairs 
and please ever-appreciative Alex. 

As the music faded, I realized 
the house was unusually silent. 
I ran upstairs calling, “Alex! I’m 
home!” I hurried from room to 
room. 

He wasn’t there. 

I could smell shaving lotion. 
His dungarees were tossed on a 
chair. An old sweater he’d worn 
that morning was hung beside 
them. 

I ran downstairs and into the 
kitchen. “Mrs. Myers, where did 
Mr. Carson go?” 


“Mr. Carson didn’t say where he 
was going.” She peered at me over 
her bifocals. A tall, angular wom- 
an, with a sharp nose and wispy 
hair drawn tight to a bun be- 
hind, Mrs. Myers kept the house 
as spotless as the huge, white 
apron she always wore. “Dinner’s 
late again,” she remarked shortly, 
looking toward the stove where 
lidded kettles simmered. 


“We'll eat soon,” I told her, 
over my shoulder. I went back 
to the living room. Alex never 
stayed anywhere without telling 
me. Where was he? 


With determination I sat down 
again at the piano and played soft 
music and waited—eight o’clock— 
nine o'clock ... 
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An accident? Alex lying dead 
upon the road? Had he, by some 
strange chance, realized how I’d 
been feeling lately and been wor- 
ried enough to drive recklessly— 
go off in anger—no, Alex wouldn’t 
do that. My eyes avoided the 
small altar Alex had set up in the 
corner beside the piano. Alex, 
when worried, would kneel and 
pray and trust. At that moment I 
envied him and felt lost and very 
much alone. How long was it since 
I’d really prayed? Since our baby 
died at birth. That was the be- 
ginning of all this. I shrugged 
impatiently. Alex again and his 
acceptance. I got up and walked 
around the room and back to the 
kitchen. 


“You may go now,” I said to 
Mrs. Myers, who was knitting by 
the light. “I’ll dish up when Mr. 
Carson arrives.” 


She made a deep rumble of dis- 
approval; then took off her apron 
and hung it on a peg. “Eat a 
bite, Mrs. Carson,” she said kind- 
ly. “Mr Carson told me to fix 
roast pork and baked apples, and 
there’s dressing and _  vegeta- 
bles...” 


“T’'ll eat,” I promised, wishing 
she’d go away. So I’d forgotten 
to order dinner again! I’d been 
in such a hurry to get to the 
writers’ meeting. My heart began 
a restless thudding. My ears were 
tuned to the night sounds—wait- 
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ing. I was angry and scared. 


Where was he? He never did 
this. I was always so sure of 
finding him home. Always knew 
that when I arrived he would be 
here to greet me, the house com- 
fortable and inviting and - good 
food waiting. Alex’s good-hu- 
mored companionship ... 


As I went back to the living 
room, I thought about the eight 
years we had been married. 


I had come here heartbroken 
at the death of my father. Alex’s 
mother was living then. She knew 
how to be kind to a lonely girl. 
I talked to her about Mom’s dying 
before I was big enough to re- 
member her; about Dad and what 
he meant to me; about my writ- 
ing and how different things were 
in the city. About the doctor who 
had advised me to learn to play 
the piano as a means to emotional 
release. Then, later on, I listened 
when she talked to me about re- 
ligion and the need within us all. 
She helped me back to laughter 
and living. I told her about how 
I felt toward Alex. 


“He’s so good,” I said. Alex 
is big and blond and strong, with 
deep blue eyes and skin tanned 
like new leather. He’s gentle and 
kind and—yes, I must repeat, 
good. 


“He loves you, Joan,” she said. 
“I’m not like him—not good 
29 








enough,” I told her. “He’s solid 
and reliable and unchangeable.” 


“You’re worried because you 
don’t feel as he does?” 


“T’ve never been loved like 
that,” I admitted; and to myself, 
why shouldn’t I marry him and 
have a home and security and love 
and children. We'd have a big 
family and they’d never be lonely, 
or put in school while their par- 
ents traveled, or know what it 
meant to hear the dull thud of 
earth upon their last living rela- 
tive. 

“You’ll marry him,” Alex’s 
mother said, polishing a glass and 
putting it carefully into the cup- 
board. 

“Yes,” I said, “I’ll marry him.” 

There was the sound of a car. 
I ran to the window, to watch it 
go past... 

I’ll eat, I decided. If I eat, this 
trembling might go away. I cut a 
thin slice of pork and took a 
spoonful of peas, a small apple, 
a crust of bread. It was no use. 
I couldn’t eat. 

If we'd had children, I thought. 
But our first baby died at birth 
and I’d almost gone with her. 
Then came the knowledge that 
we would never have a child. Sev- 
en years ago. Empty yearning 
and the return to writing to fill 
some of the need within me. I 
tried to remember if Alex had 
objected. No, he was puzzled at 


first and teased me about the size 
of my checks. 


Often as I put words together, 
I could feel him watching me and 
I’d look up impatiently and find 
his puzzled eyes upon me. 


“What do you want?” I’d ask. 

“Nothing,” he would answer. 
Then he would say, “You’re so 
beautiful. I like to look at you.” 
He’d come and kiss me then, and 
I’d feel his strength and relax in 
the warmth of his love. 


I sat lost in the memory of 
those happy years and awakened, 
startled, to look at the clock. 
Eleven o’clock! Where could he 
be? Fear made me cold. Alex 
never did things like this. Dress 
up and rush away without say- 
ing where he was going. Away 
back in memory came the knowl- 
edge that before we were married, 
Alex was very much taken up 
with a girl named Ellie Seeley. 

“A fine girl, Ellie Seeley,” Alex’s 
mother once told me. “Fine girl. 
Lives down the road a piece.” 


Ellie Seeley. Could he? Did 
he spend the evenings I left him 
alone—and I felt ashamed at how 
many of them there were—with 
Ellie? She was still there. Still 
tall and lithe and slender; and 
lovely. 


If I hadn’t come, he’d have mar- 
ried Ellie. There would have been 
tall, muscular sons and slender 
beautiful daughters, and this 
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house would be ringing with their 
laughter. It wouldn’t be silent. 
It wouldn’t be waiting. 


I knew how attractive Alex was. 
How much Ellie loved him. How 
strong and sure and reliable he 
was. Any woman would enjoy his 
company. I could not, would not 
allow myself to think of Alex do- 
ing anything dishonorable. 


In a flash, I came to see how 
far I’d traveled from being a good 
wife. Writing? What did writing 
really mean to me? Money? I 
spent little of it. Alex provided 
for our needs. A time filler? 
Would I need it if I did my work 
instead of turning it over to Mrs. 
Myers? And the girls at the club? 
Had they laughed because they 
knew I’d never leave Alex for 
a Hollywood contract? Did they 
envy me even as they teased? 


I went upstairs and got un- 
dressed. It was my turn to trust 
and have faith. Remembering, I 
knelt to pray. Tears washed away 
my doubt and fear. I made the 
Sign of the Cross and climbed into 
bed. 


Twelve o’clock! One o’clock! 
On and on the Rosary beads 
slipped through my fingers. At 
last the grind of tires upon the 
driveway sent me rushing down- 
stairs. I’d have a second chance. 
I'd been ashamed to pray for one. 
Only to pray for humble accep- 
tance of whatever was in store 
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for me, as Alex did. Dear Alex. 
I loved him, would always love 
him. 

“Oh, Alex,” I cried, when I saw 
him, covered with grease. He 
smiled at me. “Put the coffee pot 
on, darling. I’m about starved. 
The truck broke down between 
Hyville and here and I’ve been 
working hours to get it going 
again.” 

Well, I put the coffee on and I 
let Alex kiss away the tears which 
kept coming to my eyes and then 
I slipped away to Alex’s tiny altar 
to thank a merciful God. Suppose? 
It frightened me to think how 
foolish I might have been. 





What will your Christmas be? 
a social event 
a gay party 
a long weekend 


or a holy feast 


a 
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FAVORITE FAMILY PHOTO 


BVIOUSLY, this is a photo not of one family, but 
O of many families-in-the-making. The young 
mothers in the picture were classmates in an unusual 
school, an adult education course for expectant mothers 
in Palo Alto, California. Lined up in front of the 
proud “graduates” are their living diplomas. 

In these days when so much scientific know-how is 
being applied to the control (usually meaning pre- 
vention) of birth, it is good to see that science and 
education are also being used for more positive pur- 
pose: to make childbirth easier and more satisfying. 

Children, after all, are woman’s greatest glory. St. 
Paul put it very forcefully when he said, “women will 
be saved by childbearing, if they continue in faith 
and love and holiness with modesty.” 


We pay $5.00 for any photo that we can use as a 
Favorite Family Photo. So far most of the pictures 
sent in have been photos of individual babies and 
small children. That’s all right with us. But we 
would like to see a few “family” pictures, preferably 
unposed, human interest snapshots. All photos should 
be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 











Reader Reaction 


Louisville, Ky. 
In discussing the story, “Proud To 
Be a Woman” (Sept. GRAIL), with 
friends, both men and women be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age, we 
came to the conclusion that your 
reading public isn’t shocked at the 
story itself. We encounter this sort 
of thing many times in all sorts of 
secular literature. The passions are 
stirred, strong temptations arise, but 
by the Grace of God we put them 
down, and throw out the book. How- 
ever, we are shocked that such an 
article would appear in a Catholic 
magazine for the Christian family. 
It is our unanimous opinion that this 
srt of writing does infinitely more 
harm to the virtuous soul than it 
does good for the puritan soul. 
Mary F. Savage 


On receiving this criticism, the 
Editors wrote to a representative 
group of people for further opinion. 
The following excerpts give the 
theme of their response in each case: 


New York, N.Y. 
For the life of me I fail to see how 
“Proud To Be a Woman” could be 
atemptation to anybody. What you 
said is eminently Christian and the 
way in which it is said is certainly 
not at all suggestive or titillating. 
Perhaps gradually readers will learn 
that there is such a thing as a ma- 
ture outlook. 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


Literary Editor, AMERICA . 


Quincy, Ill. 
The author seems determined to 
be as specific as possible with no real 
justification. I’m all for such “real- 
ism” when there is a purpose for it. 
Here I question the purpose—it 
seems to be deliberately trying to 
provoke the reader and simultan- 
eously hide behind a fog of piety.... 
Leo Hertzel 
Quincy College 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 

I honestly cannot see how “Proud 

To Be a Woman” is likely to be a 

temptation to ordinary laymen. Of 

course, an extra-ordinary person, es- 

pecially a scrupulous one on these 

matters, might be tempted by it, but 

then for such, any wholesome thing 
is likely to be a temptation. 

David Host 
Marquette University 


Indiana 
We welcomed the story in your 
September issue for our children’s 
sake. From what the girls said after- 
wards to their mother, I know that 
it helped them to see more clearly 
that sex divorced from Christian 
love and marriage is a lie. 
L.N.D. 


Vincennes, Ind. 
I was surprised to find the “edit- 
or’s apology” at the end of the story. 
To me this story was the portrayal of 
an instance of married life as it 
should be. And the simple, direet 
language used helped keep it true to 
life. May we have more like it! 
Mrs. Inez Auberry 
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Wood engraving by 
Donald Walpole, O.S.B. 


N EARLY OCTOBER Father Ab- 

bot began a three week inspec- 
tion of Blue Cloud, our South Dako- 
ta. foundation, and of the four In- 
dian missions that will eventually 
be staffed by the monks of the new 
monastery. 


Raymond Patton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was invested as a Frater 
Candidate in the early part of the 
month and is now pursuing studies 
in the Major Seminary with the 
other clerics. 


The Schola Cantorum journeyed 
to Indiana University at Blooming- 
ton on October 16, where they gave 
a recital of Gregorian chant to a 
capacity audience. The Mass for 
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Easter Sunday occupied the first 
part of the program and was fol- 
lowed by the singing of Lenten and 
Easter hymns. The program was 
concluded with the "Salve Regina.” 
Father Raban was commentator 
for the program. The schola, under 
the direction of Father Rudolph, 
consisted of Fathers Kevin, Chris- 
topher, Ambrose, and Prosper, and 
of Fraters Gavin, Bede, Columban, 
Leo, Luke and Hugh. The organist 
was Father Theeophane. 


Within the past year or so three 
new departments have sprung into 
existence here at the Abbey. One 
is concerned with things of earth, 
another deals with things from 
under the earth, and the third con- 
sists of observing things above the 
earth. 

The new Department of Paleo 
graphy is concerned with things 
of earth, especially the original 
writings of men of history. It has 
as its basis a number of compiete 
manuscripts, many papal and sect 
lar documents, and a quantity of 
fragments of ancient scripts, writ 
ten on vellum and rough parch- 
ment. The study of ancient writings 
has been traditional in Benedictine 
monasteries for centuries. It is 
hoped that this new department 
which is under the direction of Fa- 
ther Basil and Frater Columban, 
will, through co-operation with 
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other Abbeys as well as with Amer- 
jean and foreign scholars, enable 
men to know more of the past, 
that they may be better able to aid 
the world of today. 

The Art Shop deals with things 
from under the earth. Clays found 
in the Abbey coal mine and on 
near-by farms are used here in 
ceramic work. Plans are under 
way for turning out original work 
in ceramics and also in such metal 
work as chalices and other sacred 
vessels. An original life-size figure 
of Our Lady, executed by Brother 
Timothy, is the first major project. 
A large kiln for firing life-size 
statues is to be installed. Plaster 
statues and plaques from the Abbey 
of Maria Laach, famous center of 
liturgical art in Germany, are also 
reproduced here. 

The Astronomy Department in 
the new St. Bede’s Hall is, of 
course, concerned with studying the 
heavens. Father Eberhard is one 
of the most ardent enthusiasts of 
this science. 

Over one thousand Secular Ob- 
lates of St. Benedict are now affiili- 
ated with our Abbey. Regular meet- 
ings are conducted in thirteen cities 
in Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and 
New York. Most of these meetings 
are presided over by one of the 
Oblate Directors, Father Walter or 
Father Gerard. 

Father Prior Anselm received the 
triennial vows of John Norton, of 
Louisville, Ky., on October 18, in- 
@easing the number of professed 
Brothers to fifty-six. The newly 
Professed Brother received the 
tame of Brother Matthew. At pres- 
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ent he is engaged in electrical work 
in the Art Shop. 

With the passing of pigskin 
weather, the Seminarians have 
come indoors, for basketball thrills. 
But free afternoons still find hale 
and hearty hikers on the slopes of 
southern Indiana hills. 

Several Minor Seminary students 
are helping Father Herman and 
Father Joachim build a new shrine 
to Our Lady south of Lake Placid 
at the foot of the College pines. 

On the eve of Thanksgiving the 
Major Seminarians presented an 
all-men version of Gilbert & Sulli- 
van’s H.M.S. Pinafore. The recast- 
ing of characters was the work of 
Jesuit scholastics at West Baden 
College from whom our Seminar- 
ians borrowed the libretto. 

Father Chrysostom is back at 
the Abbey after spending several 
weeks in the Dakota Indian Mis- 
sions. Both Father Nicholas and 
Brother Benedict Joseph have been 
in the hospital for several weeks, 
but we expect to have them back 
with us soon. 

The Evansville Legion of Mary 
had a day of recollection at the 
Monte Cassino chapel on October 
21. Father Prior Anselm preached 
for the occasion. Later in the same 
day, the usual October Sunday pil- 
grimage was held. It is estimated, 
that there were over eighteen hun- 
dred people taking part in the ser- 
vices. Possibly this is the largest 
group ever to pay homage to Our 
Lady at this chapel. 

Six young boys of St. Placid 
Hall, our preparatory school for 
Brothers, were invested in the Ob- 











late habit by their director, Father 
Richard, on the Feast of Christ 
the King. They are: James Rape, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Silas Spaulding, 
Loogootee, Ind.; Martin Foster, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Anthony Linskens, Ap- 
pleton, Wisc.; Vincent Welch, Bra- 
zil, Ind.; and Lawrence Swette, 
Rio Creek, Wisc. 

On October 31, Brothers Law- 
rence, Hiiarion, and Paul were 
brought back from Blue Cloud by 
Brother Felix. They were sent out 
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in late September to help with 
construction work on the buildings 
before the winter weather set in. 

On the return trip Brother Felix 
took Father Justin to Parkston, 
South Dakota, to serve as hospital 
chaplain there. 

The Christmas Midnight Mass, 
celebrated by Father Abbot, will 
be broadcast from Louisville, Sta- 
tion WHAS, 820 on your dial, be- 
ginning at midnight CST. 
Christopher Jeffords, O.S.B. 


The Grail staff 
the men at the Abbey Press 
and the members 
of the community 
greet you. 
May Christmas bring 
peace and joy to your heart. 
May the New Year be 
filled with God's blessings. 
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In the ancient abbey of Maria Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland there died in 
1925 a Benedictine monk, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, highly respected by 
his confreres for his virtuous life. 
His cause for beatification has been 
introduced at Rome, and The Grail 
has been chosen for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. The publication of favors 
obtained through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad will serve to ad- 
vance the cause of the saintly lay- 
brother. Accordingly, our readers 
who experience the help of Brother 
Meinrad’s intercession are asked to 
notify us of the facts by writing to 
The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
The Grail will select some of the 
favors for publication. A picture of 
Brother Meinrad and a prayer for 
his canonization may be obtained by 
sending a stamped and self-addressed 
evelope to The Grail Office. 


I enclose a donation toward the 
canonization cause of Brother Mein- 
tad in appreciation of his interces- 
sion in favor of my family and my- 

J.A., Calif. 


Some time ago I started a Novena 
to Brother Meinrad and before it 
was finished my prayers were an- 
swered. Let us pray and hope that 
good Brother Meinrad will soon be 
beatified. P.B.B., Ore. 





For almost a year I prayed that 
my daughter would get a home of 
her own. However, my prayers were 





The Servant of God, Brother Meinrad 





not heard until I started a Novena 
to Brother Meinrad. At the end of 
the nine days a small house was 
found. Mrs. R.H.D., La. 


This is to acknowledge two favors 
granted through the help of Brother 
Meinrad. I am enclosing an offering 
in appreciation. H.B., Ind. 


I prayed to brother Meinrad that 
my sister be cured of an illness. 
Please offer a Mass in thanksgiving, 
as she did get relief. M.L.Z., Ind. 


I am enclosing an offering to ac- 
knowledge two favors received thru 
the intercession of Brother Meinrad 
—the obtaining of a fine position and 
a decision made easy. M.S., Tenn. 
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She was in labor and brought forth the King whose 
name is eternal; she had the happiness of a mother 
together with the honor of virginity; she was seen 
to have no equal either before or since. 





Mary Motherhood 


HIS is Mary’s glory. To be the 
T child of God by nature, and 
at the same time to be the mother 
ad God by grace; to be blue- 

ted in the mind of God before 
the world was made, and then in 
the course of time to hold in her 
ams Him Who created her and 
tirse Him as her very own child; 
to bare her breasts and give nour- 
ighment to the Lord of the Uni- 
verse Who lies as a hungry infant 
aH her arms. This is the mystery 
hich we celebrate when we sing 
lauds in the common office of 
Lady, 

_9, glorious lady, 
‘Exalted over the stars, 
Thou hast nourished from thy 
holy breast 
Him Who created thee. 
Life has nothing more tender 
to show us than a mother nursing 






By WALTER SULLIVAN, O.S.B. 


her baby with milk from her own 
body, carrying out thereby the 
close and intimate dependence be- 
tween mother and babe that began 
in the womb and continues at the 
breast. It is no wonder that artists 
like Giotto, Rubens, Diirer, and 
El Greco have covered their can- 
vasses and the walls of churches 
with the images of Our Lady and 
her Divine Child. It is less won- 
der that good and bad poets, 
thrilled by this tender paradox 
of Creator in His creature’s arms, 
have written thousands of odes 
and sonnets on the subject. With- 
out doubt this Divine mystery 
tugs at the heart strings of peo- 
ple who would never have found 
it easy to love God as an invisibly 
perfect Spirit. Millions who re- 
main unmoved by the unnerving 
thought of God’s Omnipresence, 


are drawn by the mystery of a 
Child in His mother’s arms. It is 
not so much the thought of God 
sees me as the realization that J 
can see God that wins the day. 


Since the beginning of history 
the cry of the human heart be- 
wildered by trouble and danger 
has always been substantially the 
same, “Lord, show us Thy face.” 
We find this age-old craving of 
man’s heart expressed in Psalm 
79, “O God of hosts, convert us; 
show us Thy face and we shall be 
saved.” The liturgy of Advent 
voices the same thought in the 
short responsory for terce, “Come 
to deliver us, O Lord God of 
might; show us Thy face and we 
shall be saved.” 


God in His Divine Pity has 
listened to this cry from the 
depths of the human heart, and 
has given us someone with a face 
to be seen, an ear to listen to the 
plaints of the children of men, 
a voice to speak words of wisdom, 
and a heart to understand and to 
love; and this Someone is Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and the 
son of Mary, whom we behold as 
a nursing infant in Our Lady’s 
arms. 


What a mystery of faith is here. 
Lying in Mary’s arms we behold 
a person so omnipotent that he 
controls the courses of the stars, 
and out of nothing made the uni- 
verse; yet He is so weak that His 
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only protection is the frail arms 
of His young virgin mother. He 
is so provident that He opens His 
hand and fills every tiny living 
thing with food and nourishment; 
yet here He is so hungry that His 
very life depends on the milk 
from Our Lady’s breasts; He is 
so eloquent that there are not 
books enough to hold His wisdom; 
yet here He is so mute that his 
only language is an infant’s wail 
in the holy night; He is so al- 
mighty that He can by a move- 
ment of His will destroy all of 
His enemies, yet here he is so 
helpless that only for the courage 
and initiative of St. Joseph, He 
would have perished at the hands 
of Herod’s soldiers. In the pres- 
ence of this mystery in which 
Divine Immensity is fused with 
human littleness, where eternal 
power and infant frailty meet in 
a child... we who know who this 
Child and Mother are can say: 
Come let us honor the mother- 
hood of the Blessed Virgin Mary: 
and let us adore her Son Our 
Lord. 


To accept this mystery does not 
require deep learning and a col- 
lege degree. It requires only child- 
like faith in the mystery of the 
Eternal God lying helpless in the 
arms of Mary, His virgin mother. 
Little people, humble people, that 
is, have always found it easy te 
accept and believe the mystery of 
Christmas. The lowly shepherds 








arms | of Bethlehem, the rough fishermen hotels, truck drivers rolling their 
. He | of Galilee, small children lisping big diesels from coast to coast, 
s Hig | the name of Jesus before the crib, circus clowns, movie extras, wait- 
iving | scrub women with their rough resses in cheap restaurants; and 
nent; | ted hands and calloused knees, home-sick soldiers crawling in the 
t Hig | coal miners begrimed with dust frozen mud on the Korean front 
milk | and oil, negro stokers in the bow- ...can become the children of 
He is | els of battleships, poor share- God if they are ready to accept 
, not | croppers with a second-grade edu- the mystery in Our Lady’s arms 
dom; | cation, kitchen maids in the houses... that the Word was made flesh 
t hig | of the rich, elevator boys in swank and dwells amongst us. 
| wail | 
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is so TV Recipe for Children 
urage 
. Parents whose home life has been complicated by 
pres- TV got some professional advice recently from Eliza- 
which beth Hurlock, Ph.D. Writing in Today’s Health, Dr. 
with Hurlock offered a seven-point program for parents: 
ernal 1) Never ban TV, because that puts it in “the 
set in category of ‘forbidden fruit.’ ” 
> this 2) If there are several suitable shows, let the child 
say: select the one he prefers. 
»ther- 3) If possible, watch the program, too, and then 
Mary: “discuss the merits and faults.” 
_ Our 4) Use TV to encourage a child’s interests in arts 
and sciences. 
2s not 5) TV should not be confused with paregoric- it 
a col must never be used just to keep children “quiet 
child- and out of mischief.” 
f the 6) Like any other privileges, TV may be used as 
in the a reward. 
other. 7) Don’t worry about your child becoming a TV 
, that addict. After all, TV “is a new toy, and its 
sy to novelty will wear off.” 
ry of 
herds 
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Does Santa Fit? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: These two 
letters, one from the father of 
a family and the other from 
his wife, originally appeared 
in Vivant. They present both 
sides of the thorny question 
that confronts parents every 
Christmas: if we want to 
make Christ the center of our 
family Christmas, must we 
throw out Santa Claus? 











To the Editor: 

I usually fail to appreciate the 
humor of the situation when peo- 
ple tell me I am antisocial. It 
seems to be my lot in life to go 
about scattering highly unpopular 
opinions. The usual reward is a 
few withering glances and a 
steady decline in invitations. 

Nevertheless, popular opinion 
notwithstanding, I propose to 
toss Santa Claus out of the Christ- 
mas picture. Now before you swal- 
low your Adam’s apple a second 
time, let me make my point. I’ve 
got nothing against the old boy 
except that he is strictly excess 
baggage, he is not needed—and, 
he does not exist. 

Oh, I'll admit he’s quite a fabu- 
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lous creation, although his tradi- 
tionally red nose inclines me to 
believe he tipples a bit on the side. 
But all of the virtues attributed 
to Santa Claus are essentially 
Christian and stem from Christ 
Himself. Now if Christ is not 
enough to make Christmas what 
it should be, then we’re wasting 
our time fooling around with 
Santa Clauses. 

Here’s my real beef: Santa 
Claus is too much competition for 
Our Lord in the minds of little 
children. If that’s heresy I take 
it all back; but here’s what I mean. 


Tell a kid about Christ, about 
His birth, what it means, how it 
affects our lives—everything you 
can think of to tell him. Try to 
explain it in the best way you 
know to capture his mind and 
imagination for Christ. Then tell 
him about Santa Claus... about 
how Santa brings the presents to 
all good little boys and girls. 


What happens? Big childish 
eyes begin to gleam up to you... 
you ask him what he’s thinking 
about. He’ll tell you—Santa Claus! 
Does he really bring presents, 
Daddy? Can I have a fire engine? 
A garage? A baseball? Ad infini- 
tum. Christ has been banished 
from his mind—the basically sel- 
fish nature of every child will 
take Santa Claus in preference to 
Christ every time. Toys—ah, he 
can touch those, feel them with 
his hands, see their bright colors. 





Christ? It’s a lovely story but 
it hasn’t the reality of Santa 
Claus. 

Tell you what you do. Try and 
keep track of the questions your 
kids ask about Christmas this 
year. How many times will they 
ask you when Santa is coming? 
How often will they ask when 
Baby Jesus is coming? See what 
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To the Editors: 


I am Mrs. Dan McCarthy. I 
don’t believe that I am less Chris- 
tian than Dan; however, there 
are some issues on which we are 
diametrically opposed. I suppose 
many couples find themselves in 
a similar position, hell-bent on 
heaven, agreed on principles, but 
at one another’s throats in apply- 
ing those principles. 

Not that I don’t admire Dan’s 
eagerness to integrate the lives 
of his children. But he wouldn’t 
like it if I read St. Thomas to 
them for their bedtime story, and 
I won’t hear of him depriving the 
children of Santa Claus. There 
are so few years that a child has 
access to that beautiful dream of 
toyland, kind St. Nick with his 
army of joyous brownies, busy the 
year ’round making toys for the 
good children on his list. And 
Christmas Eve, the children in 
their nighties, rushing into the 
living room to find it transformed 





into a fairyland . ..a child’s dream 
come true. 


I remember so well watching 
our eldest child, a girl, as she 
first glimpsed the tree last year. 
There are very few moments in 
life like that... when there’s too 
much beauty and happiness in 
this world to grasp all at once. 
How could a parent sit down with 
a three-year-old (for that’s all she 
was) and in one brief conversation 
wipe out that look in a daughter’s 
eyes. Am I becoming maudlin? 
It would be very natural. I am 
very sentimental about my chil- 
dren. I am looking forward to 
crying at all their weddings. 

Now, I believe I have the solu- 
tion. “Compromise!” roars Dan. 
“Happy medium,” sez I. 


That is what happened in the 
McCarthy house last Christmas 
Eve. But before I start with that 
account, I’ll tell you how we pre- 
pared the children for the holi- 
day season. As soon as the stores 
tacked up their tinsel and bells 
and Santa Clauses, we began to 
tell them the story of the first 
Christmas and to explain, in sim- 
ple terms, that all the decorations 
and activity were in preparation 
to celebrate the anniversary of 
God’s birthday. There would be 
presents because the Wise Men 
brought presents to the Infant 
Christ. Christmas Eve morning, 
the children went te grandmoth- 
er’s while our tree was decorated 





and gifts placed under it. After 
an early supper they were brought 
home. Dan had arranged a string 
of blue lights around the crib 
which was set upon our mantel. 
Only those lights were lit as the 
children came into the living room. 
We knelt before the crib and sang 
“Silent Night” and then Dan re- 
told the Christmas story. Then our 
daughter recited the four prayers 
she knew. We had taken the three 
principal figures from the crib be- 
fore the children came home. We 
put them in place after a pro- 
cession in semi-darkness, our 
daughter carrying the Infant 
Christ, Dan carrying St. Joseph, I 
carrying Blessed Mother, and our 
18-month-old son carrying a bit 
of straw upon which we placed the 
Christ Child. Finally, the tree 
lights went on and the children 
saw their toys. 





The ceremony, if I may call it 
that, was brief so the children 
would not become restless, and 
somewhat dramatic so they could 
not forget it. 


Well, I rest my case. Dan can 
talk all he wants to of my lack 
of integration, I’ll still say that 
he can’t put old heads on young 
shoulders. Let Santa have his day. 
Think of the grace parents must 
get for the unselfishness of anon- 
ymous giving! (Dan just stands 
here and shakes his head.) 


Margaret McCarthy 
THE GRAIL 
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Brief meditations on the 


Christmas Mystery 


BY KIERAN CONLEY, 0O.5.B. 


enviable attitude of wonder 
so often missing in our sophis- 
ticated lives. The wonderment he 
rouses is our response to the 
Christmas mystery. Yes, Christ- 
mas is a mystery, for the child 
who is born is the Son of God, 
the God-man, Jesus. 


A CHILD comes to awaken that 


Can we help but wonder at such 
a birth? A virgin bears a son 
and in so doing brings heaven to 
earth and salvation to mankind. 
A maiden becomes a mother, giv- 
ing her flesh to God that He might 
save His people from their sins. 
A Savior is born, a triumph of 
divine love—God’s gift of life to 
His creature, man. How can we 
remain unmoved in the face of so 
great a mystery. 


The birth of this Child is our 
birth, too; or rather, it is our 
rebirth. It is a restoration to 
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A CHILD IS BORN TO US 


God’s favor, lost by sin. It is a 
share in divine life itself, for 
“God becomes man that man 
might become God.” Later in His 
life we hear the Savior speak of 
this sublime purpose when He 
says, “I have come that they might 
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A UGHT 
SHINES UPON US THIS DAY 


have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly.” 

In the light of this new life 
we became like little children play- 
ing with inconceivable treasures 
—our sandbox is filled with gold- 
dust, our blocks are made of dia- 
monds. We need someone who can 
show us the worth of our treasure. 
We turn to its donor. He is the 
Someone, this Wonderful One, this 
Giver of Life. 


CHILD is born to us. At His 
feet shepherds kneel in ado- 
ration, paying homage to One Who 
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is the Shepherd of all mankind, 


Seven centuries before His birth 
the prophet Isaias spoke of this 
Savior’s coming when he said, 
“And He shall feed His flock like 
a shepherd.” As the life which 
this Infant brings to us is not 
physical life, for we already have 
that, so too, in acting as our shep- 
herd, He does so, not in a physi- 
cal or merely human manner, but 
rather as the léader, the counsel- 
lor, the nourisher of our souls, 
He is our spiritual shepherd. He 
leads us by His example: “I am 
the Way.” He counsels us with 
His words: “I am the Truth.” 
He nourishes us with Himself: 
“IT am the Life.” Isaias under- 
stood well the mission of this 
Infant God when he wrote, “And 
He shall feed His flock like a 
shepherd.” 


What great meaning these 
thoughts give to our existence. 
Jesus offers to us the precious 
gift of divine life. Then, as though 
this were not proof enough of 
His love, He gives Himself as the 
food of that life, surrounding it 
with light both within and with- 
out. The light without is His ex- 
ample, the light within, His coun- 
sel. As His gift of life makes 
heaven our end—our journey is 
heavenward—His twofold gift of 
light, example and counsel, shows 
us how we can reach that end. 
We look to the Giver to learn the 
use of the gift. 
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Thus, this shepherd of mankind 
gives purpose and direction to our 
existence. -It is the mystery of 
Christmas which sees restored 
that order which reigned in the 
life of man as God created him, 
restored by God’s own Son, Jesus, 
Who is Our Light. 


CHILD is born to us, and at 

His birth angel choirs herald 
Him as One bringing “peace on 
earth to men of good will.” 


Our world, huddled in fear and 
insecurity, confused and uncer- 
tain, has almost forgotten the 
meaning of true peace. Scattered 
in purpose, unaware of the sig- 
nificance of life, its why and 
its whither, a sickened humanity 
finds itself disunited and in dis- 
cord. Individuals, families, and 
nations suffer, because order has 
given place to disorder, the disease 
which cuts deep at the heart of 
human happiness. Indeed, we 
sorely need a Savior Who can re- 
store to us that forgotten bless- 
ing of peace which is but the 
tranquillity of order. 


And, lo, that Savicr appears 
Who is Himself the Prince of 
Peace, Whose face the whole world 
would desire, “if it but knew the 
gift of God!” The Infant Christ 
comes to bathe us and all creation 
in His quiet light, that light which 





THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


leads, which counsels, which sets 
our lives in orderly peace accord- 
ing to the designs of His Father. 

A child is born to us. The Son 
of God, moved by love, comes to 
share His life with us. How can 
we refuse His gift! The Holy 
One of the Most High, as Shep- 
herd of mankind, sheds His light 
to guide the life He gives. How 
can we choose the darkness! The 
Savior of the human race crowns 
this double treasure of life and 
light with His peace, the natural 
effect of enlightened life. How can 
we reject this crown! 

We wonder at the life He gives, 
this Child of the maiden mother. 
We are grateful for His light, 
this Shepherd of the human flock. 
We rejoice in His peace, this 
Christ, the God-man, the Prince 
of Peace. 
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Blessing 
of a Chnistmas Shee 





V. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 
R. Who hath made heaven and earth. 


All say the Antiphon: 


Then shall all the trees of the forest sing for joy before the Lord, 
for He is come. 


PSALM 95 


Sing unto the Lord a new song; * Sing unto the Lord, all the earth. 

Sing unto the Lord, bless His name, * Proclaim His salvation from 
day to day. 

Declare His glory among the Gentiles, * His marvellous works 
among all the peoples. 

For great is the Lord, and highly to be praised; * He is to be feared 

above all gods. 








For all the gods of the peoples are idols, * But the Lord made the 
heavens. 

Honor and majesty are before Him: * Strength and beauty are in 
His sanctuary. 

Give to the Lord, ye kindreds of the peoples, * Give to the Lord 
glory and strength. * Give to the Lord the glory due unto His 
name. 

Offer sacrifice, and come into His courts. * O worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness. 

Tremble before Him, all the earth. * Say among the heathen: ‘The 
Lord reigneth.’ 

The world also is established that it cannot be moved; * 

He will judge the peoples with equity. 

Let the heavens be glad and let the earth rejoice; * Let the sea 
roar, and the fulness thereof; * Let the field exult, and all that is 
therein. 

Then shall all the trees of the forest sing for joy; * 

Before the Lord, for He is come; * For He is come to judge the earth. 

He will judge the world with righteousness, * And the peoples in 
His truth. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, * and to the Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be * World 
without end. Amen. 


The Antiphon is repeated: Then shall all the trees, etc. 


A member of the family reads the following Lesson from the prophet 
Ezechiel (17: 22-24): 

Thus saith the Lord God: | myself will take the top of the high cedar, 
and will set it: | will crop off a tender twig from the top of the branches 
thereof, and | will plant it on a mountain high and eminent. On the 
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high mountains of Israel will | plant it, and it shall shoot forth into 
branches, and shall bear fruit, and it shall become a great cedar: and 
all birds shall dwell under it, and every fowl shall make its nest under 
the shadow of the branches thereof. And all the trees of the country shall 
know that | the Lord have brought down the high tree, and exalted the 
low tree: and have dried up the green tree, and have caused the dry 
tree to flourish. | the Lord have spoken and have done it. 


R. Thanks be to God. 

. And there shall come forth a shoot. 
. Out of the root of Jesse. 

In Him was life. 

. And the life was the light of men. 

. O Lord hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

. The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 


Pa P< P< A< 


Let us pray 


Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Eternal God, Who hast caused Thy 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to be planted like a tree of life in Thy Church 
by being born of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, bless we beseech Thee this 
tree that all who see it may be filled with a holy desire to be ingrafted 
as living branches into the same Lord Jesus Christ, Who liveth and reign- 
eth with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, God, World without end. 

R. Amen. 


A CHILD is born to us, 

A SON is given to us, 
The government is upon 

His shoulders, 
And His name shall be: 

' WONDERFUL, 

COUNSELLOR, 

GOD the mighty. 

FATHER of the world to come, 
PRINCE OF PEACE 
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Th Boy Who Changed 

the World > 
St. Benedict left the world to become 
a hermit, but a world of people have 


followed him ever since. To be pub- 
lished in December. $2.00 
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The Wolf of Gubbio & 


How St. Francis tamed the fierce 
wolf and made the people of Gub- 
bio happy again. $1.50 

, 


ORDER from GRAIL OFFICE 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 


Ghilduen's “Books 


written and illustrated in color 
by Marie-Celeste Fadden 


4 Noah's Ark 


The story of the wonder-boat that 
saved Noah’s family and the animals 
from the great flood. $2.00 




















q > The Magic Carpet 

Martin lived in Peru. But God gave 
him the wonderful power to be in 
two places at one time. $2.00 
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BY 
RUTH SHARTEL 


A DOLL FOR MARCARET 





To Margaret, a doll was a doll— 


ARGARET wanted a doll with 

yellow hair for Christmas, 
with all the intensity of a seven- 
year-old. For weeks she had ad- 
mired the one on display in Mel- 
ton’s Department Store window. 
It was a sweet, blue-eyed thing, 
with yellow curls falling over a 
white dress. 


When Margaret and Papa took 
a walk, she proudly showed it to 
him. “That is what I want, Papa. 
Wili I get it? If I am real good, 
maybe?” 

Papa smiled, but he did not 
share young Margaret’s enthusi- 
asm. He had worry enough taking 
care of a family of six. “A happy 
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burden,” he and Mama always 
said. Just the same, there was 
very little left for extras. 

Now, his second youngest had 
her heart set on this doll. Well, 
he could see no way to manage it. 
Margaret would have to learn that 
we cannot have all the things we 
want. He wondered how to tell 
her. Maybe Mama will find a 
way. They would have a nice 
Christmas, and he would see to 
it that each child had a toy. His 
thoughts were interrupted by 
Margaret’s tug at his sleeve. “Let’s 
stop at the Church, Papa. If we 
pray to the Blessed Virgin, she 
will find a way for us to get the 
doll.” 

Papa smiled tenderly at his 
little girl. Such a one, this. Al- 
ways going to the Virgin with 
everything from a hurt knee to a 
prayer for a sick playmate. Ah, 
to keep the faith of a child! 


Outside the church, Margaret 
asked, “Will it be long ’til Christ- 
mas? How many more days?” 


“It is barely a week, honey. 
Time will go fast.” 


Time has a way of moving fast 
for the old, and dragging for the 
young. Margaret felt as if she 
had lived a lifetime in the remain- 
ing days. 

She stopped at the store window 
every day to see the doll. She just 
had to have it. Just to think of 
another little girl being mama to 
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her when she really belonged to 
Margaret. She decided she would 
name her Mary Rose. 

The day before Christmas, Ma- 
ma called her to freshen up before 
going to Confession. The whole 
family, with the exception of baby 
Timmie, were going to Holy Com- 
munion tomorrow. Margaret chat- 
tered away while Mama brushed 
and braided her hair: “I can 
hardly wait until tomorrow, Ma- 
ma. If I get the doll, can I see 
her as soon as we get back from 
church; even before I eat break- 
fast?” 

Mama sighed. In the past week, 
she and Papa had talked it over 
and decided it was an expense they 
just could not afford. Sometimes 
it is difficult for an adult to accept 
disappointment. In a child’s life 
it is a major tragedy. 

“Margaret, sometimes we want 
a thing very much, so much that 
we feel our heart will break if 
we cannot have it. Papa and I 
love you and the rest of the fam- 
ily. We want your Christmas to 
be a happy one; but the doll 
is too expensive. Papa works hard 
every day to feed and clothe us, 
and he is planning a nice day for 
us tomorrow. We wouldn’t want 
to make him unhappy by acting 
disappointed and having a long 
face, would we?” 


“No, Mama, but... do you mean 
I am not going to get the doll?” 


“I am afraid not,” Mama an- 











swered. “But there will be some- 
thing to please you and, who can 
tell, maybe next year you will 
get it.” 

“It will be gone next year, and 
there will never be a doll as 
pretty,” Margaret replied tear- 
fully. 

Mama understood. “Here is a 
nickel. After Confession stop at 
the bakery, and get one of the 
cookies baked like a star.” 

Margaret left, clutching the 
nickel and her tiny Rosary. She 
had to stop to see the doll once 
more. “Dear little Mary Rose, I 
came to say good-bye. I will never 
see you again. I wish I knew 
who was going to get you. May- 
be she would let me hold you 
sometimes.” She was unaware of 
the passing time, until the large 
clock at the jeweler’s struck five. 
“T must hurry,” she said, as she 
waved farewell and started toward 
the church. 

She was the last one in line 
for Confession; and when she 
came out to say her penance, the 
church was empty. She stopped 
at a side altar to enjoy the manger 
scene. 

A basket held an assortment of 
nickels, dimes and pennies. Mar- 
garet thought of the star cookie; 
then dropped her nickel in: “It 
is for you, little Jesus. I won’t 
get the cookie, after all.” 

The statue of the Holy Infant 
lay with tiny hands upturned. Lit- 
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tle yellow curls were painted on 
His head. Margaret gazed at him 
lovingly, and her eyes sparkled 
with sudden inspiration. He was 
even sweeter than the doll down- 
town. Why not take Him home 
for Christmas? She would wrap 
Him in a soft blanket and place 
Him under the tree. That would 
be much nicer than lying in a 
wooden crib. Besides, the Sisters 
told her there was no room for the 
Christ Child anywhere. Well, she 
would take the Infant home and 
take care of Him, not only at 
Christmas, but every day in the 
year. 

Margaret picked the little figure 
up and started out, but stopped at 
the door. A soft California rain 
was coming down. She removed 
her coat and gently wrapped the 
Infant Jesus in it. Her frail body 
shivered as she walked home, hold- 
ing the precious bundle close. 


Dinner that night was an ex- 
citing affair. She could hardly 
eat, thinking of the nice surprise 
the family would have when they 
went into the other room. 

Papa strolled in, pipe in hand, 
and stopped at the tree. His ex- 
clamation, “Saints above, what 
have we here?” brought them all 
running in. 

Margaret’s eyes beamed. “Isn't 
He pretty? I brought little Jesus 
home. I like Him better than any 
doll, and I am going to take care 
of Him every day!” 
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Papa’s eyes grew misty as he 
said a silent prayer for guidance. 
Kis child had meant no wrong, 
but the figure of the Christ Child 
must be returned to the church 
immediately. He asked the others 
to leave the room, and Mama 
herded them into the kitchen with 
her. 


Placing Margaret on his knee, 
Papa said, “Dear little one; small 
) in body, big in heart. You should 
not have taken the Christ Child 
from the crib in the church. He 
was placed there for all to see. 
Many, many years ago, the real 
Infant lay in a crib in a manger, 
and shepherds came from far a- 
way to see Him and adore Him. 
The Church wants to remind us 
of the first Christmas, and puts 
the Christ Child where we all can 
come and offer our love and 
thanksgiving. We would not want 
anyone to look for little Jesus 
and find the crib empty, would 
we?” 

“No, Papa,” Margaret’s voice 
was barely a whisper. 


“Do you understand why we 
must return the Infant figure to 
the Church?” 


“Yes, Papa. But, will Jesus be 
angry at me for what I have 
done ?” 


Papa patted her head, “I think 
little Jesus will know that you 
love Him very much. Now get 
your coat. We will stop at the 
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rectory and explain this to Father 
Duffy. 

The rectory bell brought Father 
Duffy out of his reverie. He put 
down a letter from his sister, 
smiling at her admonition to be 
sure to use the check she enclosed 
for something he needed. 

“Good evening, Father.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Shelly. And 
here is little Margaret. Well now, 
what is that you are carrying?” 

Father Duffy’s face was a study 
as he listened to Papa. When he 
finished, the priest looked at Mar- 
garet, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Now, now,” Father said. “We 
can’t have any tears on Christmas 
Eve. Go into the church, Mar- 
garet, while I hear more about 
this.” 

A short time later, Papa left 
the rectory, got his small charge 
and went home. 

An hour or two after, a man 
hurried down the street, headed 
for the Shelly home. He looked 
like any other man until the street 
light revealed the gleam of his 
Roman collar. He had a package 
under his arm. 


It had stopped raining, and the 
stars were twinkling. A _ clock 
struck twelve. It was Christmas! 
Christmas with it’s magic. Christ- 
mas with its unselfish love. 


The Shelly home was quiet. A 
child slept, and under the tree 
sat a doll with yellow hair. 
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DAN ENGLAND AND THE 
NOONDAY DEVIL. By Myles 
Connolly. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 400 North Broadway, Mil- 
Waukee 1, Wis. 143 pp. $2.50. 


Dan England’s vocation in life 
was talking. Not speech-making, but 
conversation. Although maybe it was 
speech-making at that, because in a 
conversation with Dan, nobody else 
ever managed to say much. Not 
that anyone cared—Dan’s talk was 
full of the wisdom of life; it was 
talk that stirred up in his listener 
whatever greatness was lying there 
hidden, and, as Dan knew, there is 
some greatness in all of us. 

Trouble was, Dan never realized 
the good his talk did. He thought 
himself the complete egotist, talking 
because he liked to talk, selfish. And 
he would say, in his infrequent moods 
of melancholy, that the only justi- 
fication for a life like his would be 
eventual martyrdom. But when the 
time came, and the opportunity was 
thrust upon him to shed his blood 
for the God he loved so deeply, he 
refused to take it. 

And yet Dan did at last become a 
martyr, crushed by the thing that 


DAN ENGLAND 
AND THE NOONDAY DEVIL 


BEHIND THE MASQUE 
WHAT CATHOLICS BELIEVE 
THE SOUTHWEST CORNER 
FIRE IN THE RAIN 


was the vital force of his whole 
existence, his deepest faith, the be 
lief in the goodness of his fellow 
man. Whether he himself realized 
that his betrayal by the friend he 
trusted was the eventual justifica- 
tion he was looking for, no one will 
ever know. But his friends (who 
needed no proof of Dan’s sanctity) 
saw him emerge from his battle with 
the noonday devil a supreme ex- 
ample of heroic charity. 

Like Mr. Connolly’s classic Mr. 
Blue, Dan England is a patchwork 
creation, made up of what the author 
heard about Dan from others, what 
he experienced when in his company, 
and the stories that Dan loved to tell. 
And, as with Mr. Blue, you'll either 
love him completely, or think him 
completely crazy. In either case, you 
should enjoy the book. 

Theophane Gonnelly, O.S.B. 
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BEHIND THE MASQUE. By 
Urban Nagle, O.P. The Declan 
X. McMullen Co., Inc., 22 Park 
Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 309 pp. 
$3.50. 


They say that a person needs 
plenty of various types of where- 
withal to run an experimental thea- 
ter in New York: financial back- 
ing, approval of the actors’ and 
other unions, a good staff, plenty of 
top-flight actors, a staff of skilled 
lawyers, good play scripts, a rea- 
sonable number of people in the 
audience, and a theater house to 
seat the audience. 

But, in Behind the Masque, Father 
Nagle shows how the Blackfriars 
Guild experimental theater got along 
in its nineteen-year history without 
most of the more earthy elements 
listed in the formidable array above. 
What the Blackfriars Guild has had 
is a driving idea as inspiration, 
energy in execution, a tremendous 
confidence in Providence, an all-per- 
vading sense of humor, a complete 
disregard for monetary returns (ex- 
cept to pay the bills), and a series 
of lucky breaks. 

Father Nagle has enjoyed working 
and building up the Blackfriars 
Guild, and he injects that joy and 
enthusiasm into the pages of Behind 
the Masque. He is deeply convinced 
of the necessity of having a good 
Catholic theater, and, before long, 
almost any reader of this book of 
his will be convinced quite as deep- 
ly. 
There are many happy anecdotes 
seattered through the book that maké 
the reader feel almost personally 
acquainted with the personnel of the 





Blackfriars Guild and its dynamic 
director. One of these anecdotes is 
about Father Nagle himself. Once, 
when returning home from a per- 
formance of a Guild play, Father 
sat across the coach aisle from two 
women and four children. Three of 
the children said, “Good evening, 
Father,” but...“the remaining one 
—about six years old—stared at me 
uncertainly. Finally, her mother (I 
presume) said encouragingly, ‘Say 
something to the priest.’ And the 
little one said solemnly so the whole 
car could hear, ‘Bless me, Father, 
for I have sinned.’” 

If you are interested in the idea 
of a Catholic theater, this is the 
book for you. And even if you’re 
not, you'll find some highly enter- 
taining reading in Behind the 
Masque that you won’t easily find 
elsewhere. 

Michael Keene, O.S.B. 


WHAT CATHOLICS BELIEVE. 
By Josef Pieper and Heinz Raskop. 
Translation by Christopher Hunt- 
ington. Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 
Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 
112 pp. $2.00. 


If you have been promising your- 
self for some time to take a look 
at your Baltimore Catechism but 
just can’t find the time, we believe 
that the reading of this little book 
will prove to be a worth-while sub- 
stitute. 

What impresses us most about it 
is its orderly presentation of so 
much heavy matter in a highly 
readable form. From an extended 
explanation of the Creed, it goes 
on to unveil the beauty of the full 
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Christian life with its roots in the 
Sacraments, in the liturgy and in 
the virtues. It concludes by propos- 
ing as witnesses to the value of this 
life the testimony of sacred Scrip- 
ture, tradition and the history of 
the Church. The fears of the faint- 
hearted are wiped away by the un- 
deniable assertion of the final tri- 
umph of the Church despite perse- 
cution and despite the presence of 
the human element within the fold. 
Through it all, one can sense the 
orderly thinking of a philosopher. 
Josef Pieper is a thinker who is 
very much at home either in his own 
field (philosophy) or in the field of 
theology. 

We recommend this book also to 
lay apostles, discussion club leaders, 
and recent converts. 


The book is of course not designed 
to supply enough material to with- 
stand the attacks of a Blanshardite, 
but it will suffice to answer the 
usual questions offered by the neigh- 
bors, the office force or the club. 


Simon McTighe, O.S.B. 


Ww 
THE SOUTHWEST CORNER. By 
Mildred Walker. Harcourt, Bruce 
and Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 144 pp. $2.00. 


The frail old woman, sitting peace- 
fully alone in her chair at the south- 
west corner of the Inn, refused to 
be old in spite of her more than 
eighty years. The entire three-story 
brick Inn, known for its bridal paths 
and winter sports, had once been 
hers, but now all she could claim 
was the southwest corner. 





The Southwest Corner is a short 
novel, but readers will long remem. 
ber Marcia Elder, aged 83. The 
author, Mildred Walker, has pre 
sented in Marcia Elder a lovable 
valiant aged woman who delights 
in nature and to whom living alone 
has become a joy. One enters into 
the pleasant reminiscences of the 
aged, into their frequent fears about 
the future, into some of the events 
that threaten to shatter the security 
and peace that a good life had 
seemed to presage. 

This is the story of one aged wom- 
an. It could be the story of many 
aged persons. Some day it could 
be ours. It could be, that is, if in 
our old age we should be guided 
by only the purely natural motives 
that would make life lonely indeed, 


Gerard Ellspermann, O.S.B. 





FIRE IN THE RAIN. By the Rev. 
William L. Doty. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 400 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 212 pp. $2.76. 


This novel on the priest’s life is 
well written. It is kept on a high 
plane. All flippancy is avoided, yet 
the book is not drab. It gives a 
good cross-section view of the young 
priest’s daily life. 

Hero of the story is the young 
parish assistant, Father Roy Cart 
wright. As the story of Father 
Cartwright’s life unfolds, there are 
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offered to all priests and to aspir- 
ants to the holy priesthood some 
ideals to be followed in their own 
lives. 

The matter of Catholic Action is 
treated and discussed from a prac- 
tical slant. The priest reader may 





glean hints as to what he should 
avoid and what he may do to attain 
some success in starting Catholic 
Action in his parish, 
All readers should find the book 
interesting and instructive. 
Anselm Schaaf, O.S.B. 
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Christopher Recordings on Sex Instruction 


Parents will welcome the record- 
ings on sex instruction produced 
by the Christophers. Secular maga- 
zines are insistently clamoring for 
instruction in the schools, Catholic 
teaching authorities are just as in- 
sistent in cautioning against im- 
prudent public instruction and in 
pointing out that training in purity 
and instruction about sex should be 
done by parents in a Christian man- 
ner. Recently our Holy Father, Pius 
XII, said: “Young people should be 
suitably and prudently instructed 
about sexual matters and should be 
allowed an open mind to ask any 
questions troubling them.” 

The Christopher recordings will 
be a helpful guide for parents in 
this difficult task. They consist of 
four short sketches dramatizing 
typical family conversations about 
how babies are born, menstruation, 
boys’ problems, and the marriage 
union. 


These recordings are executed with 
professional skill and great rever- 
ence, They are ideally suited for 
playing at parent-teacher meetings 
and Cana conferences. They are 
available on one LP record or four 
78 rpm records, and may be ob- 
tained from THE CHRISTOPHERS, 18 
East 48th Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. The script of the recordings 
can be obtained from the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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The new volume, the first published by the Catholic 
Press Association, makes a handy, finger-tip refer- 
ence source for libraries, schools, rectories, convents, 
book stores, and for Catholic authors, advertisers, and 
everyone interested in the Catholic press. This is the 
first official and complete listing of 121 Catholic news- 
papers and 300 Catholic magazines together with their 
location, key personnel, circulation, and other valu- 
able statistical information. In a useful supplement, 
The Catholic Writers’ Market Guide, you’ll find listed 
the editorial requirements and manuscript rates for 
leading Catholic magazines. Send your order to: 
Catholic Press Association, 120 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


16, N. Y. $2.00. 
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OUR BACK COVER THOUGHT 


Faith, which sees Christ even in 
the poorest and most bedraggled, 
beggar, is the basis for Christian 
hospitality. St. Benedict devotes a 
chapter of his Holy Rule to this 
virtue, and in the opening words of 
Chapter fifty-three he is anxious to 
teach us how guests should be re- 
ceived into a Christian family. “Let 
all guests who arrive be received 
like Christ, for He is one day going 
to say, ‘I came as a guest and you 
received Me.’...” 


As St. Benedict develops this chap- 
ter he stresses the motive of faith 
in our behavior towards company. 
“Both on their arrival and their de- 
parture, Christ, Who is received in 
them, should be worshipped with an 
inclination of the head or a full 
prostration of the body...let great 
care be taken especially in the re- 
ception of the poor, for in them 
Christ is more especially received. . .” 
And then St. Benedict adds a little 
human touch to the close of this 
chapter on hospitality by suggesting 
that less fuss need be made over the 
rich “for the very fear which they 


Christ should be adored in ¢ 
Holy Rule Ch. 53. 


inspire wins respect for them.” 
The virtue of hospitality is a tii 
ly topic for meditation at this 
son of the year when most famili 
are preparing for company over 
holidays. There are those who 
suffer no inconvenience for the 
of guests even if they are of th 
own flesh and blood. There 
others who leave to social ageneil 
the charity they consider too both 
some or dangerous to give the beg; 
who rings the doorbell or the b 
who stops them on the street. 
But we can never afford to fo: 
that the vocation of a Christian 
to be annoyed, embarrassed, 
hausted, and cheated perhaps, 
the sake of Christian hospitality. 
We can never separate hospitalii 
from Christmas. For it was in 
little town of Bethlehem that 
unhappy innkeeper became noto: 
for his lack of hospitality to 
most beloved couple in history | 
the holiest of nights. This Chris 
mas, if we are going to have ¢ 
pany, let us not make the mist 
of the innkeeper of Bethlehem. 
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A Voice in the City 


WAS CAUGHT in the swirl of shoppers in front of 

Marshall Field’s at State and Washington as I 
came up from the subway. All afternoon I was el- 
bowed by thousands of hurrying people. Nobody 
spoke. Nobody smiled. Everyone was in a hurry. 


Christmas was in the store windows stuffed with 
holiday bargains for the last-minute shoppers; Christ- 
mas rang loud hand bells on busy streets corners for 
fat Santa Clauses; Christmas re-echoed high in the 
canyons of city streets as a carillon chimed the melo- 
dy of “Here Comes Santa Claus”; Christmas was 
garishly hanging from every lamp post up and down 
State Street in huge papier-maché figures from Toy- 
land. But Christmas was not on the faces of the 
people. 

I watched their faces, set and harassed and serious. 
If there was anything to smile about they seemed to 
be saving it until they got safely home and closed 
the door behind them. 


At Division and Clark Streets I got off the street 
car and headed west in a drizzle of rain. A drunk 
lurched out of a tavern and bumped into me. He 
spat out a filthy curse. Behind him in the saloon I 
could hear the radio blaring that jingle-jangle, “Come 
Over to My House.” 

For six hours I had been rubbing shoulders with 
thousands of people, and in all that time I had not 
heard a friendly human voice. I thought of the poet’s 
line, “Face on face in the city, but never the face 
of a friend.” 


Then out of nowhere someone spoke, and the splen- 
dor of Christmas suddenly came to life, and the empty 
voice of the city faded away. A hunchback Chinese 
girl with a baby in her arms smiled, as I passed 
her. “Praised be Jesus Christ, Father,” she said. 














